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Christmas should be fairly merry 
merchandisewrse. 


oe 


The Brain Trust has proved a 
bust. 

* 
A prediction: Few. top utility 
holding companies will go out of 
business. 

* 
The colossal reservoir of idle 
money isn’t likely to stay dammed 
much longer. 


Not all employers are pushing re- 
employment heroically. 
* 


Manipulation of sugar prices has 
gone far enough. 
* 
Significant of America’s intrinsic 
soundness: Gold is being hurried 
hither from disturbed foreign 
countries. 
* 
Mussolini is hardly likely to 
prove as foolhardy as the Kaiser. 
* 


To fertilize, advertise. 
* 


Potato growers threaten to gel 
beyond control of bureaucratic 
controllers. 

.: 


Building is unspectacularly but 
steadily rising. 


Taxes threaten to tax America's 
vitality. 


Copper prospects have bright- 
ened. 

a 
Our fantastic silver-buying pro- 
gram apparently is being given a 
breathing spell. 


* 


Motor men plan to make more 
cars after the show, a month 
hence. 

* 
An increasing crop of farm or- 
ders is being harvested by mail 
order and other sellers. 

* 


Creeping rather than galloping 
inflation is foreshadowed. 
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ALREADY government is 
absorbing $1.30 of every 
lity $3 of America’s income. 

This means that you and 
I, the people of this country, have to work between 


Washington destroying our 
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NSIC 
ried [two and two and one-half days every week solely to 
eign Tisupport government and tax-eaters. And still heavier 
levies, especially by the Federal Government, confront 
| to gus. Before long, judging by Federal expenditures and 
iser. |Bmounting debts, we may have to toil three days a week 
to keep tax-leviers going. 
History reveals that powerful nations have invariably 
been ruined by mounting tax burdens. No nation ever 
) get spent as much money as America is spending to-day 
‘ratic ito maintain its Federal and local governments. How 
much further can we go into debt, how much further 
a an we go in governmental expenditures, without in- 
iting ruinous hardships? 
The time has come to call a halt. The United States 
rica ’s overnment is the only government on the face of 
he earth frantically striving to find outlets for unbridled 
expenditures of the public’s money. Other governments 
right: Ti well as business enterpri d famili d indi- 
prises and families and indi 
iduals have found it necessary to practise frugality and 
pro- @conomy during recent years. Washington alone is revel- 
ven @ Miling in a spending jamboree. 
Happily, the commonsense of Americans is beginning 
0 rebel against such madness. It is beginning to be 
wae ealized that each billion dollars sucked from the people 
ust inevitably make for their impoverishment, and 
hat the continuance of unlimited squandering of tax- 
m - payers’ resources must inescapably end in catastrophe. 
» mal ‘ 
Life’s richest dividends consist not of money 
but of happiness and contentment. 
loping x 





Prestige means profits. 
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EDITOR 


WILL new strait-jackets be fast- 
ened on industry? Or will indus- 
try, despite the elimination of 
NRA and codes, conduct itself so 
reasonably that there will be little public clamor for 
new legislative restraints? President Charles L. Suhr 
appealed to the convention of the National Petroleum 
Association to conduct all their activities ethically, to 
treat competitors and consumers alike with justice and 
consideration. The Editor of Forses warned the indus- 
try that unless they behaved, the public would find ways 
and means to punish them. 

During the current “breathing spell” it is up to busi- 
ness and industry throughout the length and breadth of 
the land to demonstrate that they need no additional 
policing. If the Golden Rule rule, all will be well. If 
not, not. 


Will industry need 
Strait-jackets? 


ok 
Blows harden steel, break glass. 
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FRIENDLINESS and 
courtesy have been 
more notable for many 
years on Western than 
on Eastern railroads. But progress is being made on 
the latter. The writer has noticed this during the last 
few years, but never so much as during recent travels. 
Ticket clerks cordially answered questions. Pullman 
porters were politeness personified. In dining cars, the 
atmosphere radiated cordiality. Sentiment, I verily be- 
lieve, plays a more important part in winning business 
to-day than ever before. The man or woman with a 
dollar to spend likes to spend it with somebody who 
extends a warm welcome and evinces genuine anxiety 
to be of service. 
Quality and courtesy are an unbeatable team. 


Courtesy improves on Eastern 
railroads 
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ERE is the plaint of 

the wife of an ex- 
ecutive who has en- 
joyed financial success 
for years: 

“My husband is ‘not 
getting what he should 
out of life. Neither am 
I. Nor, for that matter, are our children. He is too much 
engrossed in business. He has no time to go away for a 
real vacation with me and the children. I would rather 
he made less money and took time to live, to be with 
us more. All of us are losing precious spiritual enrich- 
ment. ‘The world is too much with us late and early’.” 

His explanation is that he had to start very early in 
life to make his own way. As a young man he became 
accustomed to working prodigiously. While still in his 
thirties, he attained more than ordinary success. He 
loved to work and enjoyed being able to give his wife 
and family more and more. 

Before the panic fell, he began to think of letting up 
for the purpose of enjoying closer, more frequent asso- 
ciation with his family. But the national collapse cast 
very heavy fresh burdens and responsibilities on his 
shoulders. For the last half-dozen years he has felt 
compelled to toil incessantly. Now that pressure is some- 
what lightening, he is flirting with the idea of mending 
his ways. 

But will he? 

Should he? 

Comparatively few men at the head of large enter- 
prises voluntarily lighten their loads sufficiently. Their 
motives usually are admirable. They feel a deep sense 
of responsibility towards their employees and their 
stockholders. Whatever qualms arise over their inability 
to spend reasonable time with their families are lulled by 
the mental or announced promise that “some day” they 
will loosen their business fetters. 

The fact is that most American men of large-scale 
affairs die in harness. The “some day” for relaxing 
never comes. 

Human nature being as it is, it is difficult for any 
man at the helm of an enterprise to reason out how 
anyone else could adequately fill his shoes. 


NOTWITHSTANDING 
all that: politicians glibly 
promise to do for workers, 
notwithstanding all the bur- 
dens they plan to impose upon employers, farsighted 
business executives will seek diligently to exert them- 
selves to win the friendship and loyalty of their work- 
folks. No pay envelopes were ever generous enough in 
and by themselves to win full-measured goodwill. Above 
and beyond the daily or weekly pay, above and beyond 
group insurance and other helpful considerations, must 
be a genuine spirit of helpfulness, a genuine spirit of 


Cultivate friendship of 
workers 
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HOW LONG SHOULD OLDER 
EXECUTIVES WORK? 


Yet, what have we been 
witnessing during recent 
years? 

There have been drastic 
shake-ups in the majority 
of American corporations 
of the first magnitude. Ip 
not a few instances, elderly 
chief executives have either been eliminated or younger 
men have been installed to take over many of their 
duties. 

While it isn’t easy to appraise accurately the results, 
the probability is that, on the whole, such changes 
have made for intensified energy, enterprise, achieve- 
ment. 

That it is a mistake for older executives to remain 
slaves, to forego rational family life, to refrain from 
generous vacations, cannot be disputed. Daniel Guggen- 
heim, foremost upbuilder of the famous ‘smelting family, 
once impressed upon me: “The man who works twelve 
months a year works only six months. The man who 
works ten months is the man who works twelve months.” 

A mature executive’s health, judgment, vision, use- 
fulness all are impaired by ceaseless toil. 

My philosophy, bred by long and fairly wide observa- 
tion, is that it is part of wisdom for a man to apply 
himself most diligently to business during the first half 
or two-thirds of his life, but that thereafter, if he has 
accumulated adequate provision for. dependents, he 
should progressively devote more time to doing the 
things he enjoys doing and should not sacrifice his 
family for the sake of applying himself unremittingly 
to business. 

Rockefeller, Carnegie, Mellon, Schwab, Morgan and 


' other giants all created organizations which could func- 


tion without Herculean effort day-in and day-out on 
their part. 

To sum up, a man is unfair to himself and unfair 
to his family if, as he gets along in years, he remains 
an abject slave to the daily grind. Often, too, if he 
persists in monopolizing authority, he is unfair also to 
his organization, its security holders, its employees. 

After all, just what is it we should want from life? 
“Life passeth soon, death draweth near.” 


kindliness, a genuine spirit of humaneness and cama-fjs 
raderie. 

One suggestion: An increasing number of business 
enterprises, including several large corporations, are 
now giving annual “parties” for families of employees 
and others in their communities. Open-house—opet- 
plant—is held. Every wife, every child, every parent 
of employees are welcome to visit the plant and see 
where their breadwinner works. Refreshments and en- 
tertainment are provided. 

The social, the political, the economic future of thi 
country will be influenced tremendously by the succes 
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or failure of employers in convincing work-folks that 
they are sincerely interested in their wellbeing and hap- 
piness. Failure will inevitably drive the working classes 
to seek championship by politicians, union leaders or 
others. Success will bind workers to their companies, 
to their employers, to the fillers of their pay envelopes. 

“No man liveth unto himself.” Each and every business 
plays a part in the whole national scheme of things, in 
the destiny of the entire nation. Therefore, the respon- 
sibility resting upon the employing classes is beyond 
calculation. Unless they deserve to survive and flourish, 
they are little likely to survive and flourish. 

And that is as it should be. 


* 


RESERVES are vitally important 
—reserves in a military campaign, 
financial reserves accumulated by a 
business or family or individual, 
health reserves. One reason why it has been extremely 
rare for. any community to suffer from dearth of 


How utility law 
eripples 


electric power and light has been the precaution taken 
by most companies to connect their power lines with 
other companies, a most sensible form of insurance. 
But this safeguard is discouraged by the new Federal 
anti-utility act. Any company that has connected its 
power line with that of another company in a different 
State is now brought under drastic Federal jurisdiction, 
whereas any utility property contained wholly within 
one State is excluded from Federal regulation. 

Already two companies, Hartford Electric and New 
York Power & Light (unit of Niagara Hudson) have 
severed their lines connecting with another State, the 
express purpose being to avoid being brought under 
the heel of Washington. And similar action is certain 
to be taken elsewhere. 

Surely it is an unfavorable commentary upon our 
Federal legislators that business enterprises should feel 
compelled to do everything within their power to flee 
Federal regulation, Federal interference, Federal handi- 
caps and to place themselves wholly and solely under 
State authority. 









BROR G. DAHLBERG 


THIS anecdote of a “high-up”’ is 
a gem. 

C.-M. Bouis, Chrysler salesman, 
towers 6 feet 7%4 inches. Fond of 
a joke, he entered the one lone, third- 
rate hotel in a small Pennsylvania 
community, and approaching the 
tative, sporting a week’s beard, who 
sat behind the small office counter, 
he asked : 

“Is this a hotel?” 

The reception clerk, having de- 
posited in a convenient corner of his 
mouth the ample quid »f tobacco he 
was chewing, leisurely replied, “Yep.” 

“Do you serve food?” the giant 
text asked. 

After time off for mastication, and 
after surveying the question-asker, 
the old fellow’s reply was: “Yep, but 
We ain’t filling no silos.” 


WITHDRAWAL of Joseph P. 
Kennedy from the chairmanship of 
the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission is regrettable. He was one 
of the extremely few practical men 
called in to administer New Deal 
activities. Confronted with an im- 
practical piece of legislation, Joe, 
through his ingenuity and under- 
standing of actualities, contrived to 
make it work. 

In time, Washington will find it 
obligatory to draft more men of ex- 
perience in the world of affairs. The 
school-room boys haven’t gained high 
marks. 


ONE MAN whose energy, vitality, 
resourcefulness and perseverance I 
have admired is Bror G. Dahlberg 
(54), who, against mountainous ob- 
stacles, has rescued his Celotex Com- 
pany from the’ courts. A poor boy, 
he encountered hardships at the out- 
set, learned how to stand up against 
them and, at a very early age, made 
his mark. 


A KINDLY gentleman is Cyrus 
H. McCormick, who has just re- 
signed the chairmanship of the Inter- 
national Harvester board—to be suc- 
ceeded by his brother, Harold F. 
McCormick (63). 

Cyrus received from his esteemed 
father an S.O.S. while attending 
Princeton fifty-six years ago and has 
been active in the management ever 
since. He displayed such business 
acumen that he was elected president 


CLOSE-UPS OF HIGH-UPS 





W. W. ATTERBURY 


Recently-retired Pennsylvania 
Railroad President, who died on 
September 20, after a strenu- 
ous, aggressive, brilliant career. 


of the McCormick Harvester Ma- 
chine Company in his early twenties 
and was chosen president of gigantic 
International Harvester on its organ- 
ization thirty-three years ago. 

Few have shown more considera- 
tion for their workfolks. 

And, after all is said, that is funda- 
mentally and everlastingly important. 


MYRON C. TAYLOR, having 
first revamped the U. S. Steel Cor- 
poration’s finances, has since busied 
himself revamping plants and execu- 
tive personnel. Results should show. 


A PREDICTION: Mussolini is 
hardly likely to throw down the mili- 
tary gauntlet to the whole world. 
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bk HERE shall we go from 
here ?”’ asks B. C. Forbes. 


It occurs to me that he also 
would like to get answers to two 
other questions: “Where can we go 
from here?” and “How are we going 
to get there ?”’ 

I think most of us who are engaged 
in business enterprises know quite 
well where we would like to go. Un- 
til recently most of us have been 
strangely reluctant to step up to the 
starting post. 

We all know quite well that the 
present Federal Administration no 
longer pretends to cultwate the co- 
operation of America’s employing 
classes. 

A small group which is at the mo- 
ment guiding our politicai, social and 
economic destinies has obviously de- 
cided on a policy of destruction of 
so-called “Big Business” and the prof- 
it and loss system, which have made 
this country the economic leader of 
the world. Democracy, as established 
by our forefathers, seems to be in 
disfavor. 

The. platform, 


adopted by the 
Democratic Party in 1932 and: heart- 
ily subscribed to by the President—a 
platform good enough for Republi- 
cans as well as Democrats, labor or 
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“BUSINESS: 
STICK OUT YOUR CHIh 
AND FIGHT” 





capital, rich or poor—was wheeled 
into the wood-shed almost as soon as 
the trucks bearing the Administra- 
tion’s luggage had arrived at Wash- 
ington. The platform of the Socialist 
Party of America was dusted off, set 
up in the Executive Offices, and some 
of its supporters called in as chief 
counselors and engineers of the Ad- 
ministration and the New Deal. 


Where Are We Headed? 


Disregarding the lessons of history, 
the experience of England and Ger- 
many, the government dole has been 
adopted on a vast scale rather than 
a constructive policy of encouraging 
business and industry to make every 
effort to bring about an end to un- 
employment and the depression. 
Much of the United States has been 
turned into a_breadline—breadline 
votes are easier to handle than the 
votes of those who are earning a liv- 
ing by productive endeavors. 

“Where shall we go from here ?” 

The answer is easy. Where does 
organized labor go when it feels that 
it is being treated unjustly or that it 
is not receiving an equitable share of 
the results of its labors? 

Where does the American Legion 
go when it concludes that the veterans 
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CHAIRMAN OF THE BOAR( 





GENERAL FOODS CORPORATIOK 


of the World War should receive 
their adjusted compensation in ad- 
vance of the due date? 

Where did advocates’ of the 
Eighteenth Amendment go when they 
decided that the only way to bring 
about temperance was by absolute 
prohibition? 

To Washington, of course. 

That is where American business 
and industry must’ go—not with its 
hat in hand; not apologizing for its 
“impertinence” in even suggesting 
disagreement; not “yessing” the Ad- 
ministration publicly and damning it 
privately. 

It must go to Washington backed 
by stockholders, employees and cus- 
tomers. 

It must lead the same sort of mass 
attack on destructive legislation and 
in favor of constructive legislation as 
those led by other lobbies in the past. 
It must “gang up” on the radical 
theorists who, in order to turn our 
whole system into some form of col- 
lectivism, are destroying confidence. 
just as they, with the backing of the 
Administration, “ganged up” on busi- 
ness and industry. 

Business and industry, properly or- 
ganized, can say to Washington: 
“Listen, gentlemen, government re- 















ceives its just powers from the con- 
sent of the governed and we do not 
co nsent.”” 

_ There is but one answer. We must 
‘go to Washington and demand that 
‘the Administration return to the spirit 
and operations of Constitutional gov- 
ernment; demand that Congress re- 
capture its Constitutional rights and 
functions; demand respect for the 
Constitution instead of sneers, and 
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‘and, finally, disprove the repeated 
‘declarations and insinuations that 
iness is corrupt, that the system 
sander which this nation has been built 
a system of selfishness, is out-worn 
a ‘and ready to be destroyed. 

~ Once we have done this, confidence 
ean be restored ; we can find ourselves 
‘on the road to a sound and orderly re- 
‘covery; employment can steadily in- 
‘crease; and the depression will be- 
come a chapter in our history. 

' There is an expression that “the 
anguage of the vote is still the voice 
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a: Blur Washington Observer 
bring 
solute 
Hurry! Hurry! 
siness Can Harry Hopkins put 2,742,000 
ith its J men to work this month? 
‘or its That would be a lot of boondog- 
esting @ gling, but it is the assignment Hope- 
e Ad- @iul Harry faces if he is to execute 
ring it MH President Roosevelt’s promise to 
have 3,500,000 men off the relief 
hacked rolls by November 1. 
d cus-@ As long ago as last January, in 
his message to Congress, the Presi- 
f mass J dent made the ending of the dole his 
mn and [creat project for 1935—as NRA was 
tion as Hhis great project for 1933, and the 
e past. HM balanced budget the summum bonum 
radical Hof 1934, 
rn our To date, exactly 758,000 relief 
of col- Mrollers have been given make-work 
idence. HM jobs, 
of the That leaves 2,742,000 to go during 
nn busi- i October. 

Anybody who can promise to put 
erly of- Men to work may come to Washing- 
ington: ton and obtain a slice of the $2,000,- 
ent re-§§0,000 works-relief balance. 





‘honor to the courts instead of threats ; . 


of a free people.” I would quality 
that thought, as expressed by David 
Lawrence in one of his editorials, for 
the reason that 87 per cent. of the 
population of this country is unor- 
ganized, leaving 13 per cent. organ- 
ized. So when we vote we merely 
elect our Congress and our Senate, 
after which these gentlemen are sub- 
jected to the voices of the minority 
organized interests or pressure 
groups. So the “language of the 
vote” is not really the voice of the 
free people. 


Business Must Fight! 


I have no quarrel with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor for demand- 
ing legislation, nor do I quarrel with 
the American Legion leaders who 
conscientiously believe in their de- 
mands. 

Under ideal conditions, the House 
and the Senate would be relieved of 
all organized pressure groups so that 
they could exercise their own inde- 


The fund will go for raking leaves, 


sawing off dead branches, filling 
holes in asphalt pavements, and trim- 
ming weeds around the edges of air- 
ports ; and for white-collar men, there 
is a wide variety of work, including 
basket-weaving, and re-checking the 
Federal census of 1900. 

The President’s recent decision to 
avoid all manner of lasting public 
works means, of course, merely an- 
other Winter of the 1933 Civil 
Works Administration, a fiasco which 
still is being liquidated in the crimi- 
nal courts. 


No Resignations 


Secretary Ickes is profoundly dis- 
turbed by the recent course of works- 
relief events, and there is much talk 
hereabouts of his resignation. 

Such talk, however, does not come 
from Mr. Ickes. He is mad enough 
to resign, but: is determined to see 
the thing through—if only for the 
sake of the record. 

Ickes has been fighting back 
against Sunny Jim Farley’s patron- 
age raids in his domains of Interior, 
PWA and Petroleum Administra- 
tion ever since he took command in 
1933, and this is the issue he intends 
to see through to the finish. 

It is Secretary Ickes’ personal 
opinion that Mr. Farley, by forcing 
bad appointments, has frustrated 
more New Deal ventures than all the 
opposition forces combined. 

Any number of competent observ- 
ers in Washington will tell you that 
Ickes probably is right—but that Mr. 





pendent judgment in respect to legis- 
lation, which has to do with the fu- 
ture happiness and welfare of our 
people. 

But so long as pressure groups are 
determined to exercise their influence, 
I maintain that the business interests 
of this country must also organize so 
that their voice can be heard in the 
halls of Congress in respect to proper 
and constructive legislation. 

Unless the business interests of this 
country are prepared courageously to 
stick their chins over the fortifica- 
tions, assert their prerogatives in re- 
spect to their rights, give proper and 
constructive leadership, this nation of 
ours is headed for regimentation. Un- 
less we fulfill our obligations as men, 
as our forefathers did, I predict that 
it will be the last call to the dining 
car. 

As Edmund Burke said, “Better be 
despised for too anxious apprehen- 
sion than be destroyed by too confi- 
dent security.” 


Farley yet remains the President’s 
most intimate adviser. 

When Ickes steps out it will be 
only with “the papers” relative to 
Mr. Farley’s patronage raids in 
PWA under his arm. 

Then there will be a new chapter 
told in the long, long story of bureau- 
cratic squandering. 

I have it on good authority that 
this story, ‘with chapter and verse 
citations, will be in print before the 
Democratic National Convention as- 
sembles next year. 


Elegance Preferred 


The national planners who have 
Rural Electrification on the blueprint 
boards here provide an arresting ex- 
hibition of planless squandering. 
They have signed a lease for the fam- 
ous old James G. Blaine mansion— 
11,956 square feet of floor space for 
the modest rental of $18,755 a year. 

As they moved into these elegant 
quarters, the Office of Government 
Space Control inadvertently disclosed 
that Rural Electrification previously 
had rejected 17,900 square feet at 
$3,600 a year. The rejected quarters, 
comprising an abandoned secretarial 
school near the Blaine mansion, could 
have been conditioned for $3,000, said 
Space Control. Tearing out walls 
and bathrooms in the Blaine mansion 
cost $6,400. 

The difference the first year will be 
only $18,555—and $13,155 a year 
thereafter. 

Just send the bill to John Doe. 

—LAWRENCE SULLIVAN. 
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Talking About the Weather — 


EE that air compressor over 
Q tier said the superintendent as 

we walked through his plant. 
“It’s big and noisy—and ugly as hell! 
Let me show you the baby we’ve just 
bought to take its place.” 

The machine he pointed out was 
much smaller than the old compres- 
sor. It was running quietly, and its 
lines were graceful and its finish at- 
tractive. “Some difference, eh?” 
said my friend, taking a cloth from 
the pocket of his overalls and wiping 
an oil spot from the gleaming sur- 
face. That machine, I knew, was 
going to receive the best of care. 

Later on, I learned some of the de- 
tails that lay behind the sale of that 
new compressor. 

To begin with, its maker is one of 
those who fully appreciate the new 
tendency that is now apparent in ma- 
chine design. He knows that the first 
duty of a machine is to do well the 
work it is intended to do, but he 
knows also that machines live among 
people and that they should be pleas- 
ant companions. So he decided that 
even air compressors ought to be 
good-looking and well-mannered, and 
he passed that idea on to his designer. 

Equally important, to my mind, is 
his belief that his salesmen should be 
“customer-minded” and not merely 
“product-minded.” What that means 
is well illustrated by the salesman’s 
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story of the way he made the sale. 

“When I first tried to sell an air 
compressor to that outfit, I didn’t get 
very far,” the salesman told me. 
“They had an air compressor, so that 
was that. 

“IT went down and took a look at 
what they had, and, incidentally, gave 
the superintendent an idea of our new 
machine. He fell for it like a college 
boy for a new roadster. But he 
couldn’t have it. There was no money 
for fancy machines 
when the good old 
stand-by was still on the 
job. However, during the course of 
the conversation, I learned that they 
had rearranged their plant and that 
the big brute in the corner was about 
five times as large as they now needed. 

“T got the super to give me data on 
the power consumption of his com- 
pressor, and he showed me the.meter 
that measures the power being used 
by the plant. Every time the com- 
pressor started the needle jumped like 
a cat when you turn the hose on it. 
I then wandered down to the power 
company’s office. As I suspected, 
those high peak-power demands were 
heavily penalized, and the manufac- 
turer was paying plenty for having 
that compressor around. 

“As our new small high-speed 
compressor has ample capacity for 
their needs and takes only a quarter 


_ along at the right time. 


of the current needed to start the big 
machine. I figured out that they could 
save enough on power bills to pay for 
one of my machines in eighteen 
months, with the resale value of Old 
Faithful thrown in for good measure. 
So I handed in a report, and they 
handed out an order.” 

I got the other side of the story 
from the manager of the company 
that bought the compressor. 

“That man’s a real salesman,” said 
he. “When he comes here, he doesn’t 
seem to be interested particularly in 
selling machinery, but rather in find- 
ing out some way of helping us here. 
And he comes across with some good 
ideas. Here’s one of them,” and he 
handed me the compressor report. 
“You can’t keep him out of the fac. 
tory. Of course, he follows tracks 
that lead to business for him, but I 
don’t care about that as long as the 
same tracks lead to profits for us.” 

Then his voice dropped, and he 
motioned to the anteroom outside his 
office. “See that fellow through the 
glass—the old chap in the blue suit? 
Well, that bird has been calling here 
for eleven years. He gets an order 
now and then, just because he 
handles good stuff and happens to be 
But I'll bet 
he hasn’t been down in our plant for 
years. I know exactly what he will 
say when he comes in here. First he 
will talk about the weather, then he 
will say ‘How’s business ?’, and final- 
ly, ‘What’s new?’ That’s the high 
point in his approach to pending busi- 
ness. He thinks selling is telling me 
about some. newfangled thing he’s 
never discussed with my shop men. 

“He’s the kind that is dying and 
dying fast. The salesmen that are 
getting my business are those who 


@ Check Your Sales Operations Against the 


study my problems and find answers 
to them and do not merely try to get 
orders out of me.” 

I have no doubt that the “‘old chap 
in the blue suit” can tell you the kind 
of metal used for every part of his 
machine, the sizes of the bearings, the 
diameters of the shafts and spindles, 
etc., etc., etc. He is probably one ol 
the technically trained men who be- 
gan entering the commercial side ol 
the equipment industry some twenty 
or thirty years ago and swept before 
them the hand-shaking, back-slapping, 
story-telling type of machinery sales- 
man for whom friendship was the 
governing force in making sales. His 
attention is focused on the machine 
itself and why it excels competition. 

He and his fellows are highly com 
petent in their own field and must be 





bi 
cit given a large part of the credit for 
for [the great development that has taken 










een [place in American industry during 
Old JR the past generation. ; 
ire. But they must change their 
hey [methods or pass on, for we have defi- 

nitely entered a new era in the sale 
ory [§of machinery and equipment. Some- 
any [Bone discovered that the important 

thing is not the machine itself but 
said [what the machine will do. The ma- 
sn’t [§chinery salesman of to-day who is 









































y in [doing really big business is the man 
ind- [who proves to his prospective cus- 
ere. [tomers that his products can make 
rood [money for them. 
1 he There is really nothing novel in 
ort. [this point of view. It has been cur- 
fac- [rent in certain organizations for 
acks [many years: But like the telephone, 
ut 1 [ithe automobile, or any other aid to 
the f§progress, it has to win its way slowly 
is.” [ito general adoption. Those who still 
1 he Micling to the older “product” view- 
e his MBpoint in their selling methods are 
1 the Hbound to lose out eventually. 
suit? J But to gain this “customer” point 
here fof view is a problem for both sales- 
order [man and sales management. Often 
» he Mithe salesman gets it first and then 
to be [has to battle with. his superiors to se- 
ll bet HRcure acceptance for it. 
t for # A friend of mine, whom we shall 
: will Hall Jackson, was sent up into Michi- 
‘st he fiean to sell power equipment used in 
on he Mpaper mills. His sales managers’ last 
final- Hiwords to him were, “Tell those fel- 
high Hows up there what we’ve got and 
busi- [Avhy it’s best—and don’t forget the 
ig me HSuper-Automatic Bearings.’ They 
he’s vill knock ’em off their feet !”—and 
men. ##here was something in his eye that 
gy and Mold Jackson, “If you don’t knock ’em 
it are bff their feet and send in some real 
who fbrders, don’t bother to come back.” 
t th After trying for two months to 
SL Spee 
_, pits Raised in This Report by Bernard Lester 
iswer's 
to get HRell “Super-Automatics” and other 
echanical details, Jackson had se- 
1 chap #tured two small orders for repair 
e kind Marts and was spending most of his 
of his Mhights wondering how’ long he was 
gs, the Moing to stay on the payroll. Then, 
indles, MPhiefly as the result of talks he had 
one 0! MMvith more successful machinery sales- 
ho be-#inen, he began to work on different 
side Ol Milines. 
twenty @ His first step was to call on a well- 
before informed local banker, from whom 
ipping, Me secured information on the finan- 
, sales Hal standing of the various paper 
as theM@huills in his territory. From the total 
es. His Mist, he selected three which he knew 
rachin¢ Mheeded modernized equipment and 
etitiol. Mivhich had the money to pay for it. 
y com ithen, with the feeling of one who 
nust be MiRees his selection start down the race 


ack, he called his sales manager by 

















—Or Selling Machinery ? 


long distance. The sales manager got 
in the first word. 

“How many orders have you got?” 
he demanded. 

“T haven’t got any yet, but I’ve got 
$50,000 worth of business in sight.” 
“All right. Close it up quick.” 

“Very good. But first send me up 
an engineer who knows the paper 
business.” 

“What! - What the heck do you 
want an engineer for?” 

“To help get $50,000 
worth of business,” ex- 
plained Jackson. 

“Don’t you know it costs money to 
send engineers on trips?” 

“Sure. But do you want $50,000 
worth of business?” 

“Certainly we do.” 

“All right. Send up an engineer.” 

The engineer came. 

The next two weeks were spent in 
studying power and heat losses and 
calculating technical performances. 
The mill superintendents co-operated 
because they knew that new machin- 
ery was needed and saw substantial 
support for their repeated but unsuc- 
cessful requests for it. 

In the meantime, Jackson got bet- 
ter acquainted with the mill officials 
who had the power to approve pur- 
chases of new equipment. He reached 
them by personal contact, and he saw 
to it that they were supplied with lit- 


erature on his equipment and on the 
profit possibilities of modernization. 
Finally, he handed them reports that 
really did “knock ’em off their feet,” 
for they proved conclusively the eco- 
nomic advantages of up-to-date ma- 
chinery. 

He did not sell all three mills on 
that trip, but he went home with 
more than $50,000 worth of orders 
and a story that eventually changed 
the sales policy of his company. 

This incident emphasizes the im- 
portant fact that most people who are 
satisfied that their present equipment 
is “plenty good enough” are loath to 
take steps for the purpose of proving 
themselves wrong ; and when sales de- 
pend upon such proof, the seller usu- 
ally has to do the job. 

Jackson’s experience also illus- 
trates a very serious and very com- 
mon error of sales management— 
much of the work he had to do on 
his own should have been planned in 
advance and developed for him in full 
detail at headquarters. To send ma- 
chinery salesmen out these days with- 
out a fully matured marketing plan 
behind them is like sending an un- 
trained football team into a cham- 
pionship game. 

With the pride of a breeder of fine 
race horses, a prominent machinery 
manufacturer recently showed me his 
new line. After a most interesting 
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inspection I asked him, “How do 
you expect to sell this machinery?” 
He looked at me with a puzzled 
expression and then answered, “Oh, 
in the regular way,” and.I felt as 
though I had asked a foolish question. 
Then he told me of the immense 
accumulated demand for such ma- 
chinery that now exists in industry, 
and how the insidious demon “Ob- 
solescence’’ must be conquered by the 
gallant knight “Modernization.” But 
he did not tell me how he was going 
to sell his products. 
As a matter of fact, his sales 
. methods were as obsolescent as his 
customers’ machinery, and he need- 
ed modernization as much as they 
did. His idea of selling was to give 
his salesmen complete information on 
his line, and turn them loose. 
Many sales managers are averse to 
making exact studies éf their markets 
and of the proper distributing meth- 


ods to reach them. It is natural for - 


them to feel that way. To prepare 
an adequate sales plan, an immense 
amount of data must be collected. If 
these data are not properly applied, 
the expense and time involved are 
wasted. Furthermore, if the data 
are improperly selected or inaccurate, 
erroneous conclusions may be reached. 

But just as the trained engineer 
displaced the rule-of-thumb mechanic 
in the technical field, so will the 
trained student of marketing displace 
the rule-of-thumb salesman in the 
commercial field. A start in this 
direction has already been made. This 
is a sign of the times that should be 





revolution in appearance! 








The machine on the right drills holes in cylinder blocks, just as the one above does—but what a 
Machinery manufacturers are learning that sales jump when a machine 
is good-looking as well as efficient; and owners’ employees take more pride in their work 


heeded by the executives of com- 
panies producing capital goods; and 
also by the financiers behind the 
executives. 

Not long ago the financ‘al interests 
supporting a builder ot machinery 
were investigating the security of the 
invested funds and the advisability of 
further capital outlay. They studied 
carefully such matters as product, 
plant, plant location, equipment, 
labor, market, and source of power. 
But sales plans and policies, which, if 
wrong or antiquated, might wreck 
the company, were virtually ignored. 

What this group should have de- 
manded, before supplying additional 
funds, was that some one should 
appear before them who could talk 
about as follows: 

“Gentlemen! Let me first present 
to you the analysis of our products 
from a sales standpoint. As you will 
see, this study answers such questions 
as, Do our products meet the require- 
ments of our customers? Do they 
compare favorably with competition 
in character, performance, and price? 

“Next I will give you the analysis 
of our markets. This will tell you 
what industries use our products; 
what companies should buy them to- 
day, and in what amounts; develop- 
ments that may affect our sales, and 
similar information. 

“T next present the analysis of our 
competitors’ products, which tells us 
much that we should avoid and much 
we should emulate. 

“Here is our customer analysis. 
This consists of all the data on each 


one of our customers that can infly. 
ence the sale of our products. 
“Here is the analysis of our me. 


thods of distribution. In this, the 
channel by. which each of our 
products is sold is indicated. 

“And finally, here are our market- 
ing plans, which give you a complete 
picture of our sales and _ sales 
promotion forces in action, their 
organization, control, methods anc 
policies employed, objectives, and 
results expected.” 

Some bankers are now asking for 
just such reports. They are as much 
interested in the plans that assure a 
company’s future success as they are 
in the records of past performance: 
and, if they feel that they are per- 
sonally unable to evaluate these plans 
properly, they retain competent in- 
dustrial marketing men to aid them, 
just as they retain engineers. When 
more do likewise, there will be fewer 
financial losses in the equipment 
industry. 

American industry will not be 
modernized by the duplication of the 
machines that are now worn out, but Tribu 
by the use of machines with new 
characteristics so co-ordinated as tof Sa 
develop new efficiencies. Modernized head 
equipment selling must follow similar} is pr 
lines. It will be based on a thorough} 1. 
understanding of the principles off Day, 
industrial marketing, and it will baW. | 
guided by a recognition of the funda4Geor 
mental fact that productive ma4wort 
chinery is of value to the user onlyfaver: 
insofar as it enables him to makdhigh 
profits. The 
fast | 
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but Tribute Days Boost Sales 
is tol Sales drives to honor business 
1izedj heads are powerful stimulators. Here 
nilarjis proof from three different fronts : 
ought 1. On “Dan Alexander Loyalty 
s offDay,” the eleven retail salesmen of 
ll be W. D. Alexander Company (Atlanta, 
inda4Georgia) sold more than $10,000 
ma4worth of electric appliances for an 
onlyfaverage of $911 per man, with the 
mak@high man rolling up a total of $2,400. 
The selling day began with a break- 
fast meeting at 6:30, and closed with 

a midnight celebration party. 

2. A “Birthday Shower” for Al- 
anus Phillips, president of Phillips 
Packing Company, poured orders for 
more than two hundred carloads of 
fanned soups and vegetables into the 

bridge, Maryland, home office. 
All strictly new business, says the 
ompany, and wholly in addition to 
e normal daily volume of sales. 
3. Georgia Power Company’s 
5800 employees sold $202,000 worth 
if electric appliances, for an average 
i $53 each, on “Arkwright Day,” 
tt aside in honor of the company’s 
resident. By the end of the day 
which started with a six o’clock 
breakfast), 73.9 per cent. of the en- 
ire August quota had been reached. 














iefs on Business 


Taxes Bricut Sates. In 1934, 
he petroleum industry’s tax bill was 
1,036,150,000, and its net earnings 
tre only $264,000,000, estimates 
¢ American Petroleum Industries 
—__—ommittee. Even more significant 





Seven merchandising crews, each one a “Glittering Galaxy of Stellar Selling Stunts,” 
nation to announce Westinghouse’s Fall appliance campaign to dealers. The carnival angle provides a dra- 
matic and attention-getting method of revealing sales plans 


aie gasoline-consumption figures for 
two states. On March 1, Nebraska 
lifted its gasoline tax from four to 
five cents a gallon; on April 1, New 
York boosted its tax rate from three 
cents to four. Result: consumption 
in every subsequent month but one 
in both states has been below the cor- 
responding month in 1934. 


New Hepces. Here are two recent 
methods of hedging against the al- 
ways uncertain future*: (1) Mem- 
bers of the Underwear Institute 
(manufacturers) are including in 
their sales contracts clauses allowing 
them to make an upward or down- 
ward adjustment in prices in case of 
changes in or invalidation of AAA 
processing taxes. (2) Anaconda Cop- 
per Mining Company plans a flexible 
sinking-fund arrangement for its new 
$55,000,000 issue of fifteen-year deb- 
entures ; the amount of bonds retired 
from period to period, instead of be- 
ing fixed, will vary between a maxi- 
mum and a minimum according to the 
company’s earnings. 


Movies vs. Nostnc. Chalk up still 
another business use for the all-see- 
ing moving-picture camera (ForBEs, 
September 15, page 15). At sixty 
miles an hour or more, the trucks 
under the high-speed electric cars of 
the Chicago, North Shore and Mil- 
waukee Railroad “nose” (swing back 
and forth across the tread of. the 
wheel and the top of the rail) ; this 
makes the cars sway and passengers 
complain. To unearth the cause of 
nosing, officials of the line clamped a 





* For others, see Forses, August 15, page 14. ° 


are now touring the 


slow-motion moving-picture camera 
in position to photograph the oscilla- 
tions, studied the pictures, and con- 
cluded that the standard one-in- 
twenty taper on the surface of rail- 
road-wheel treads was responsible. 
Now, the North Shore line is equip- 
ping its cars with flat-tread wheels as 
fast as the old tapered ones wear out. 


New Fast Runs. With the day- 
light-saving season closing in most 
U. S. communities late in September, 
many railroads are turning their 
necessary changes in schedules into 
opportunities for cutting running 
time. Both the Pennsylvania’s Broad- 
way Limited and the New York Cen- 
tral’s 20th Century Limited will go 
on sixteen-and-a-half-hour schedules 
—-the fastest ever between Chicago 
and New York, and the fourth re- 
duction since 1932, when the run took 
twenty hours. Another “fastest ever” 
is the Congressional’s three hours and 
forty-five minutes over the Pennsyl- 
vania’s New York-Washington line. 


ELECTRICAL SAMPLING. In May 
and June, Wisconsin Public Service 
Corporation offered residential and 
commercial customers free of charge 
all the electricity they could use 
above the amount for which they had 
been billed in March. Purpose: to 
get them acquainted with the advan- 
tages of using more electricity. That 
customers took to the sampling idea 
is revealed by preliminary consump- 
tion figures: 1,260,000 _ kilowatt 
hours of free electricity were used in 
the two months; and, in June, resi- 

(Continued on page 21) 
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HE other day, John 

Hertz and John Louis 

(“Jack”) Keeshin team- 
ed up in what is already the 
most important combina- 
tion in the motor,-freight 
industry, and gives promise 
of far bigger things to 
come. 

As boys, John Hertz and 
Jack Keeshin were both 
brought up (or brought 
themselves up) rough-and- 
tumble on the streets of 
Chicago. Not* together, 
however. There is almost 
exactly twenty years’ differ- 
ence in their ages. Hertz is 
fifty-seven, Keeshin thirty- 
seven. Jack was still in 
short pants while John was 
fighting his early battles for 
the old Walden W. Shaw 
Taxicab:Company ; and that 
was before the first Yellow 
Cab, which under Hertz’s 
guidance was to become a 
national institution, had 
rolled out on the streets. 

Both Hertz and Keeshin, 
however, from the very 
first, were attracted to 
motors on wheels. Both of 
them have been automotive 
transportation pioneers... . 

Jack Keeshin owned his 
first hauling vehicle when 
he was thirteen years old. 
It was a wagon and team. 
He hauled anything he 
could collect money for 
hauling, principally chickens 








Jack Keeshin: 
New Giant of 
Transportation 


NEIL M. CLARK 


the business. His gray 
eyes flash in a smile. 

“Been expecting a call to 
Hollywood,” he says, 
“Haven't got it yet!” 

Little more than mediym 
height, he is. Thick-set, 
chunky, solid, a natural 
wave in his hair. He wears 
spectacles and smokes ¢j- 
gars. There is love of his 
work and fighting determi- 
nation in every move he 
makes. And he looks as if 
he could lick double his 
weight in African wildcats. 

In the early rough-and- 
tumble days he sometimes 
had to. A “teamio,” such 
as he was in old South 
Water Street, had no bed of 
roses. He was supposed to 
be a hard-necked guy, and 
if he wasn’t, he went out on 
his left ear. There were al- 
ways two sweating, swear- 
ing trucks where there was 
barely space enough for 
one. A driver had to fight 
to get backed into the load- 
ing platforms. 

One day a big truck- 
driver smashed  squarel\ 
into Jack’s wagon. The 
usual colorful language en- 
sued. Jack was only a kid 
and not very big for his age. 
The truck-driver, a head 
taller and twice as heavy, 
decided to say it with fists. 
Jack was willing. They 











in crates and cabbages in 





boxes from the South 
Water Street Market in Chicago. 
Within two years he had three 
teams on the street. By 1916, four 
years after his start, he had twelve 
hauling units, but now the horses had 
turned into gasoline engines. The 
easiest way to show how he grew 
from then on is to skip through the 
years and give the number of haul- 
ing units in his multiplying fleet: 
1923 


“Come around next week,” said 
Dan Arnstein, who is one of the 
three directors, with Hertz and 
Keeshin, in the brand-new Keeshin 
Transcontinental Freight Lines— 
“and maybe we'll have 700!” 

The new enterprise, backed as I 
was authentically told by “all the 
capital necessary to expand fully,” 
and taken in conjunction with the 


new Federal Motor Carrier Act, | 
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which on October 1, 1935, places 
motor-truck common carriers under 
regulation similar to railroads, sug- 
gests that a new day may be on the 
verge of arriving in motor-freight 
transportation. It also suggests that 
among the new day’s characteristics 
may be the disappearance of irre- 
sponsible wildcat outfits, which up to 
now have made the business a good 
deal of a nightmare to those engaged 
in it and a gamble to shippers; also 
a new type of co-operation between 
motor-freight haulers and the rail- 
roads. Keeshin is a pioneer in pro- 
moting both of these developments. 
Young as he is, Jack Keeshin has 
a lot of living behind him. In his 
corner office, which does not take 
up a whole lot of room off the com- 
pany’s big service garage on the near 
west side in Chicago, he rises be- 
hind his desk to give your hand a 
quick, hard grip as you enter. You 
say you are glad to meet him. He 
says, “Thank you!” You say some- 


went to it in the good old- 
fashioned way. 

A cop collared them, and they were 
hauled into police court. The lieuten- 
ant started to give the truck-driver 
a piece of his Irish mind for picking 
on a little fellow like Keeshin. But 
he suddenly stopped. The truck- 
driver, he noticed, was all banged up. 
Keeshin hadn’t a scratch showing. He 
roared. 

“Run along, sonny,” he said, “and 
if he bothers you again, give it to 
him twice as hard!” 

He hasn’t forgotten how. Not long 
ago at 18th and Blue Island Avenue, 
in Chicago, at a stop light, two gang: 
sters boarded his car and stuck guns 
into his side. 

“What do you want?” he asked 
—“Money?” He reached for $150 
that he had in the side pocket of the 
car. 

“We want you!” they said. “You're 
goin’ for a ride.” 

Keeshin didn’t wait. Both fists flew. 
The scrap attracted attention along 
the street, and the gangsters ran. 
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He does not go around looking 
for trouble. But if he thinks he is 
right, he never backs up an inch for 
anybody, regardless of size. And that 
goes for the U. S. Government, which 
he defied a year and a half ago when 
they tried to bully him into signing 
the code of fair competition for the 
trucking industry as written under 
NRA, and which he considered an 
outrage. The deadline came and 
went, and he hadn’t signed. Some- 
body on the compliance board called 
and told him to sign, or else — ! 

“Date the paper as of yesterday,” 
he was told. 

“That wouldn’t be legal, would it?” 
said he. 

“Go ahead; no one will know 
about it.” 

If you happen to know Keeshin, 
you can imagine how he would react 
to such a proposal. “Why,” said he 
later, “should I turn my business 
over to a government job-holder who 
would start off our relations with a 
shady transaction like that!” He con- 
tinued to observe fair-competition 
terms. But he didn’t sign. 

He never sidesteps an issue. On 
the other hand, if he is shown that 
he’s wrong, he accepts gracefully. 

It was probably in the year 1914 
that he undertook his first long- 
distance hauling. That was from 
Chicago to Joliet, just forty miles 
(but such miles, then!) and he set 
out in a hard-rubber-tired truck, with 
a two-cylinder engine, and no wind- 
shield. It was something like Colum- 
bus heading for America in 1492. 
And like Columbus, Keeshin made 
it; but it took two days! 

From then to now he has done 
everything any truck-driver ever did. 

“T got out and shovel- 
ed snow with him some 
years ago to get our 
stalled trucks moving,” 
says M. J. Conroy, his 
general traffic manager, 
“until we could barely 
lift the shovels, we were 
80 tired.” ; 

He has lain under 
truck engines stalled on 
the road, in mud, slush, 
dust and snow, working 
a wrench and drinking 
dripping oil. Once in 
Winter his back froze to 
the ground while he was 
fixing a balky engine. 
He has sucked gasoline 
from clogged fuel lines 
when his lips froze to 
the metal. 

That’s the background 
of this stocky young man 
who has emerged, not 


nationwide truck lines. 
Jack Keeshin, for example—may come fame 
like that of Hill and Harriman, old-time 
builders of railroad empires. 


suddenly but after twenty-three years 
of hard plugging, self-education, 
growth, illumination and _ broaden- 
ing, into a dominant position in the 
truck-freighting industry. To-day he 
knows very much what he is doing; 
and he has won the unqualified ad- 
miration of John Hertz,:-who went 
through many similar experiences in 
climbing to the transportation top, 
and who has now clapped Keeshin 
on the back and said, in substance: 

“Go it, boy! Now’s the hot time. 
And here’s—money !” 

Hertz is chairman of the board of 
the new organization. Keeshin is 
president. Something ought to come 
of that! 

It is because Keeshin’s vision ex- 
panded as he went along, that his 
business grew as it did. For years he 
has been. a serious student of the 
entire transportation industry, and he 
has consistently advocated construct- 
ive policies, including Federal regu- 
lation of interstate motor trucks, as 
the best means of protecting all in- 
terests. More than a year ago, he 
said: 

“The factor that is driving the 
legitimate truck operator out of busi- 
ness is the ‘wild-cat’ operator, who 
is usually an individual trucker oper- 
ating through a broker. The indi- 
vidual trucker represents about 85 
per cent. of the trucks operating 
to-day. 

“In fairness let it be said that the 
individual trucker knows nothing of 
costs, depreciation, or what he should 
receive. There has been much effort 
on the part of responsible truck 
operators for the past four years to 
bring some order out of the industry, 
and to attempt to stabilize the rate 





EGINNING October 1, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission rules interstate trucking. 
One probable result: the building of giant, 


And to the builders— 


structure. There was always present 
a certain group who would make 
beautiful promises. But there simply 
was not sufficient honor among them 
to stick together. : 

“My conviction, from the nation: 
viewpoint, is that all forms of trans- 
portation must be centrally controlled 
and dealt with in relationship to one 
another for the common good. Other- 
wise, there can never be any closely- 
knit, well-co-ordinated transportation 
system that will serve this country as 
it should be served. It is my belief 
that Federal regulation is the only 
permanent solution. of our present 
difficulties.” 

Working closely with Joseph B. 
Eastman, Federal Co-ordinator of 
Transportation, Keeshin was a big 
factor in the background in putting 
through the new Motor Carrier Act, 
which places interstate motor-truck 
freighting under the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

A striking instance of Keeshin’s 
broad view of transportation prob- 
lems occurred with the inauguration 
on June 1, 1934, ‘of the first co- 
ordinated truck-rail service. He un- 
dertook this service in conjunction 
with the Rock Island Railroad, and 
it has operated to date between Chi- 
cago and the quad-cities, Davenport, 
Rock Island, Moline and East 
Moline; and between Chicago and 
Peoria. 

This provides a door-to-door, truck- 
rail, pick-up-and-delivery service. 
Keeshin’s truck trailers, hauled by 
tractors, are loaded and put on flat 
cars, two trailers per car. At destina- 
tion, they are taken off and hauled 
by other tractors direct to the de- 
livery point. During the first year 
that this service was in 
effect, it yielded the 
railroad a net earning of 
approximately $200,000, 
all of which was busi- 
ness that had been lost 
to highway freighters. 

“For ourselves,” said 
Keeshin, “the truck-rail 
service has meant no de- 
cided loss or gain, so far 
as revenue is concerned. 
It costs approximately 
the same amount to ship 
the freight by rail, as to 
haul it ourselves. It does 
mean that there is appre- 
ciably less hazard from 
pilferage and hijacking. 
And it gives needed ton- 
nage to the Rock Island 
Railroad.” 

It is contemplated in 
the very near future to 
(Continued on page 26) 
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vitality to strip the States of their 

powers and transfer them to the 
Federal Government. . . . To buy 
temporary ease and convenience for 
the performance of a few great tasks 
of the hour at the ,expense of that 
would be to pay too great a price and 
to cheat all generations for the sake 
of one. —Wooprow WILSON. 


[: would be fatal to our political 


The pleasantest things in the world 
are pleasant thoughts; and the great 
art of life is to have as many of them 
as possible. —MonTAIGNE. 


It takes a great many years of hard 
work, tempered by the lessons taught 
by adversity and repeated failures, to 
succeed in a big way. And after all, 
this demonstrates truth of a great 
law—the law of evolution. Nothing is 
at its best in the beginning. It must 
grow, develop, evolve, profit by the 
lessons and bitter experience of the 
years, of the ages, of time, to reach 
its finest expression, its acme of 
power and usefulness. ~ 

—WELFARE MAGAZINE. 


There ought to be a system of 
manners in every nation which a well- 
formed mind would be disposed to 
relish. To make us love our country, 
our country ought to be lovely. 

—BurRKE. 


The most universal thing in litera- 
ture is abuse of capitalists, our most 
deserving men. All such writers are 
the press agents of immorality. They 
profess to be good gentlemen who de- 
sire the greater good, but actually they 
encourage idleness, unfairness, crime, 
revolution and war. —Ep Howe. 


Party is the madness of many, for 
the gain of a few. —PopE. 


The business of retailing has taken 
its purification like a good soldier. I 
know of no other non-creative enter- 
prise which has met the ever-chang- 
ing conditions with such bona-fide 
courage, and no other industry has 
revamped with so few casualties and 
so few people hurt. We will witness 
in the era before us more intelligent 
shopping methods, more intelligent 
management, and we will have done 
away with gadgets and frills that all 
have added to the cost of distribution. 
We have learned a lot of things all 
through this dire process, but we will 
be better merchants and manufac- 
turers when the new day does come, 
and the profits will be larger than 
ever. —RETAILING. 


The soul of man is infinite in what 
it covets. —BEN Jonson. 
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To every man there openeth 
A Way, and Ways and a Way, 
And the High Soul climbs the High 
Way 
And the Low Soul gropes the Low, 
And in between, on the misty flats, 
*The rest drift to and fro. 
But to every man there openeth 
A High way and a Low, 
And every man decideth 
The Way his soul shall go. 
—JOHN OXENHAM. 


I like ta see a man proud of the 
place in which he lives. I like to see 
a man who lives in it so that his place 
will be proud of him. Be honest, and 
hate no one; overturn a man’s 
wrongdoing, but do not overturn him 
unless it must be done in overturning 
the wrong. Stand with him while 
he is right, and part with him when 
he goes wrong.—ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


We have cumbered the simple proc- 
ess of human affairs with a gigantic 
mass of silly negotiation, correspond- 
ence and accounting. 

—Bruce Barton. 


Love never looks for faults, and 
whenever it discovers them in others 
it throws over them the mantle of 
charity and performs the two-fold 
miracle of making itself more beau- 
tiful and the one in whom the fault 
is found more happy. 

—Epwarp H. EMMETT. 





A TEXT 


Be not deceived. God is not 
mocked, for whatsoever a man 
soweth that shall he also reap.— 
Galatians, 6:17. 


Sent in by S. M. Gibson, Hous- 
ton, Tex. What is your favorite 
text? A Forses book is presented 
to senders of texts used. 











Those men who think as a boy 
never grow old. The boy loves adven- 
ture, he loves to plan, he looks for- 
ward, not backward. The atmosphere 
of a boy is wholesome, alive, vigor- 
ous and inspiring. Boys are more 
daring than men—they love to invent 
new things and explore new fields, 
The successful executive of to-day 
must be a pioneer, no matter how 
old his business is, to keep abreast of 
a fast-moving business world. 

—PERSONAL EFFICIENcy, 


Experience teaches us that if we 
want a thing cheap we must pay 
pretty dearly for it. 

—PHILADELPHIA REcorp, 


All that a man does outwardly is 
but the expression and completion of 
his inward thought. To work effectu- 
ally, he must think clearly; to act 
nobly, he must think nobly. Intellec- 
tual force is a principal element of the 
soul’s life, and should be proposed 
by every man as the principal end 
of his being. —CHANNING. 


All power, even the most despotic, 
rests ultimately on opinion. —Hume. 


Egotism is the anesthetic which 
nature gives us to deaden the pain of 
being a fool. 

—Dr. HERBERT SHOFIELD. 


That we forget the evils of the 
past, and are ignorant of those of 
the future, is a merciful provision of 
Providence to keep us alike from sad 
and bitter recollections, and from 
overwhelming anxieties and fears. 

—Tryon Epwarps. 


I deem it the duty of every man 
to devote a certain portion of his 
income for charitable purposes; and 
that it is his further duty to see it 
so applied as to do the most good 
of which it is capable. This I believe 
to be best insured by keeping within 
the circle of his own inquiry and 
information the subjects of distress 
to whose relief his contributions 
should be applied. 

—THOoMAS JEFFERSON. 


The Constitution is an experiment 
as all life is an experiment. 
—OLIVER WENDELL HoLMEs. 


That person is most cultivated who 
is able to put himself in the place ot 
the greatest number of persons. 

—JANE ADDAMS. 


It’s the men behind who “make” 
the man ahead. -—MERLE CROWELL. 
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ae P Such dreams need not be futile. They can fire The Metropolitan issues life insurance in the usual stand- 
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SALES ACTION | 
tle FRIDAY 


— THE VERY DAY COLLIERS APPEARS 


L doesn’t take long to translate an advertise- 
ment in Collier’s into a neatly wrapped pack- 
age thrust under the arm of a customer. The 
very day Collier’s reaches its readers its pull 
is felt in retail outlets all over the country. 
That’s because Collier’s, with its quick 
tempo and fresh viewpoint, has attracted the 
most active market in America. 2,400,000 
men and women (with their families) who 
are alert to everything that is new and in- 
teresting——from the real effect of Hitlerism 
in Europe to the latest model refrigerator. 
Collier’s readers do not wait when they see 
something they want to buy. They act. 


In fact, if they weren’t built that way they 


Colliers 


wouldn’t be reading Collier’s. For Collier’s 
has nothing to offer people of settled habits 
and convictions—who yawn contentedly 
over innocuous fiction, ponderous articles 
and opinions which never rub them the 
wrong way. Such people—with slow, settled 
habits —Collier’s automatically eliminates. 
Every advertising dollar spent in Collier’s 
finds an open-minded, eager-to-buy audience. 

This great audience is yours to talk to any 
Friday. It is a market that doesn’t mull and 
ponder before it buys. Its response is imme- 
diate—often just a matter of hours. And in 
today’s hard fight for business, advertisers 


find this a mighty important advantage. 





Whe Abclive inkel 





THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY @ 250 Park Avenue, 


e THE COUNTRY HOME 
© 1935, The Crowell Publishing Co. 
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ingly than has any Fall since 

1928. 

America is showihg both ability 
and determination to go ahead. 

Virtually every economic factor— 
outside of government finance—has 
registered improvement. 

Retail trade is up. 

Wholesale ordering is expanding. 

Construction, due partly to govern- 
mental operations, is on the up-grade. 

Steel output is far ahead of a year 
ago. 

Motor manufacturers have en- 
joyed the best year since 1929. 

Electric power consumption has 
been breaking all records. 

The railroads are moving freight 
in larger volume than since the turn 
came. 

Bank clearings are 20 per cent. 
ahead of last year. 

Security values, though shaken re- 
cently by European war alarms, are 
higher than at any time in recent 
years. 

Farm income for 1935 ($6,700,- 
000,000) shows substantial gain. 

Orders for tools and machinery 
are the best since the depression set 
in. 

Money is in superabundant supply 
at abnormally low rates—in Wall 
Street loans are bringing only 4% of 
1 per cent. a year. 

Refinancing is under way on a new 
scale and prospects are that capital- 
raising will be resumed fairly freely 
in the near future. 

Dividend disbursements are wax- 
ing. 

Investment trusts have been buy- 
ing equity stocks. 

Many second-grade bonds are fifty 
per cent. or more above their depres- 
sion nadir. 


Tix: Fall opens more encourag- 


Few Experiments in Future 


President Roosevelt, motivated by 
unmistakable change in public senti- 
ment, has announced that few addi- 
tional New Deal experiments will be 
launched. 

The Rhode Island setback to the 
Administration has been followed by 
an emphatic verdict by Pennsylvania 
voters against radical Constitutional 
amendments, 

Unsettled conditions in Europe 
have sent gold scurrying across the 
Atlantic in enormous quantity—at the 
rate of $10,000,000 daily. 

Memberships on the New York 
Stock and Curb Exchanges are com- 
manding higher prices. 
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B. C. FORBES SAYS: 


Prospects Are 
Now Most 
Encouraging 
Since Panic 


Business and industrial leaders, 
long self-muzzled, now feel war- 
ranted in outspokenly condemning 
Washingtonian revolutionary policies, 
inimical to activity and employment. 











Courtesy New York Herald-Tribune 


WANTED: MORE INFORMATION ABOUT THE 
“BREATHING SPELL” 


Confidence grows that public senu- 
ment will bring curtailment in un- 
American political maneuvers—or the 
defeat of the New Dealers next year. 


What War Would Mean 


In my opinion, the newspapers are 
exaggerating the gravity of events in 
Europe insofar as they may affect 
this country. 

It was very different when Eu- 
ropean war clouds thickened in 1914. 
Then Europeans held vast amounts 
of American securities. When war 
broke out there was a stampede to 
liquidate. 

To-day Europeans own relatively 
few American investments. Even 
should Mussolini prove so foolhardy 
as to defy all the other Powers, and 
go to war, our stock exchanges would 
be little likely to be closed, as they 
were in 1914. European liquidation 
could have relatively little effect this 
time. 

On the other hand, a European 
war, should it unexpectedly eventu- 
ate, would not mean the mountainous 
orders for materials which the World 
War threw in the lap of America. 
There is now on our statute books a 
law forbidding American underwrit- 
ers and investors to float lodns here 
to any nation which has not main- 
tained payment of its war debts— 
which includes every European bor- 
rower except Finland. Therefore, 
huge loans here to finance purchases 
of war materials are out of the ques- 
tion. Nor are prospective belliger- 
ents apparently in a position to make 
gigantic purchases here. 

Even should Mussolini fly in the 
face of Fate, the consequences doubt- 
less would prove to be relatively mild 
here. 


Making Steady Progress 


All in all, I cannot but feel op- 
timistic over this nation’s outlook. 

Judging by all precedent, the depres- 
sion has already run its full course. 
While it is true that our Government 
is plunging alarmingly deep into debt, 
while it is true that we are not with- 
in sight of a balanced budget, while 
it is true that the Administration still 
is essentially anti-business, and while 
it is true that international currency 
stabilization is not yet imminent, the 
fundamental facts are that we have 
been making steady progress in 
emerging from acute depression and 
that public opinion has distinctly 
swung towards restoration of Amer- 
ican rather than alien political poli- 
cies. 








What's New in Business 
(Continued from page 13) 


CRUISE AS YOU CHOOSE 
10- dential sales in kilowatts jumped 51 


un- per cent. and commercial sales 32 per | 
the cent. over June, 1934. 
7 Notes: Appropriately enough, to oud the 


U. S: Steel, foremost maker of raw 
FOR JUST $854 FIRST CLASS 


materials for durable goods, goes first 


i place in spending for durable goods: 
bei Myron C. Taylor, chairman of the 
board, has announced that the orig- 
Ru. inal $70,000,000 appropriation for im- 
14 porens a ky in plants will 
be doubled before the program is 
es completed... . Owens_Illingss Glass TAT 
. Company plans to build Toledo’s first 


windowless factory, and to build it of 
vale glass bricks. The structure, which 
ie will house the company’s research de- 
rdy (g partment, will be ventilated by an air- 
oan conditioning system, and will be 
vuld lighted during the day through the 
ws translucency of the glass bricks. . . . 
Something more on glass: for weeks, 
this Marcus & Company, New York City 
jewelers, told the world that a show 
window of “invisible glass” would be- 





Visit 21 ports in Cuba, Panama, California, Hawaii, the Orient, Malaya, India, 
Egypt, Italy and France. Take 104 days to two full years. Stop over any- 
where, make sidetrips; continue when you please. World-famous President 
Liners, with every stateroom outside, outdoor pool . . . sail weekly from New 
York, Los Angeles and San Francisco via the Sunshine Route. See your own 
Travel Agent, or write us at 604 Fifth Ave., New York, 110 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, or 311 California St., San Francisco. Offices in other principal cities. 


NEW YORK-CALIFORNIA $150 - LOWEST FIRST CLASS FARE 


oa ready for public inspection on Sep- 
ene tember 23. On September 21, the p 0 LLAR 


orld (@ three-foot-square pane, made with a 
deep inward curve to give it “in- 


Steamship Lines 














cc , visibility,” cracked while it was be- 
vrit- @ 2g installed. Rush-order produc- 
here y tion by Libbey-Owens-Ford in 
ain.  .0ledo, plus rush shipment by air ex- 
ts— [gy Press, saved the day. . . . Federal 














ek. estimates for farmers’ cash income 


in 1935 are $6,700,000,000—consider- 





ws ably less than the $10,500,000,000 

fg peak of 1929, but encouragingly bet- EEE NO 
ve. fy tet than 1932's $4,300,000,000 low, Pp y sy f 
wo and the best since 1930. At the same 


time, Federal Land Banks report their 
the sales of farm lands during 1935’s first 


seven months were 97 per cent. ahead 


serves 1,659 cities and towns of twenty states ... combined 



































en? of the same period last year... . A population 6,000,000...total customers 1,644,345...installed 
- reflection of this farm improvement is generating capacity 1,582,479 kilowatts...properties operate 
the “showboat” which will leave St. under the direction of Byllesby Engineering and Manage- 
Louis early in October on a three- ment Corporation, the Company’s wholly-owned subsidiary. 
op- fm week, 1,200-mile voyage to New Or- 
“y leans. Sponsored by Rice-Stix Dry 
pres- Goods Company (wholesalers), the 
urse. J boat will display the company’s line, 
ment {j™@ 2nd will announce its arrival at river 
debt, rg with a — calliope going full 
ith- ast... . . A different sort of ship— 
while the Polish motorship Pilsudski—com- BUSINESS, FINANCE, BUSINESS OF LIFE 
, still §§ completed the first half of her maiden 24 issues of money-making ideas 
while  YOyage when she docked in New 
rency a late ~ ee. ~ full- FORBES 
the edged ocean liner, she and her not- e 
ter yet-completed sister ship are wholly 120 Fifth Avenue, New York 
s in J “MN que in at least one respect: no Please enter my subscription to FORBES for 
1 and #@ Money changed hands for their con- one year and send me a bill for $5.00 
ee no avagdabvvdovsstossda.scaseugieasstdiescevavessiopiacdecooseovererens 
\mer- fm 90 tons of coal for building them; te as 
poli- Mm Italy is using the coal to run its rail- | |] ...........0 ec ceece cee cece ect e tees eteenes, eek ccbiconehsandeetaasssencdoosin 
toads. Foreign-exchange barriers and op a taaalbaan: Pe re Oe 
restrictions made the barter deal nec- amavis vipentcayr esc serse sattabrineet enti antee: pibeae barn cererene it eagienyiranes aero 
essary. 
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$$ in Inventions 


Chapin Hoskins 


Straddle Buggies for Steel 


When a machine designed for a 
special purpose does its job well, 
you never can tell into how many 
other industries it will stray. 

About ten years ago a particularly 
striking piece of equipment used in 
the lumber industry began to attract 
attefition. It was a sort of buggy 
which would straddle a small lumber 
pile, pick it up, and carry it away. 

In recent years this type of equip- 
men has been making its way in the 
steel mills, and now the largest unit 
of all has been put into service. This 
straddler—and, by the way, it is rub- 
ber-tired, if you please—will pick up 
and run away with a pile of steel 
sheets that are from one to six feet 
wide and as long as they make them. 
The total load may weigh as much as 
fifteen tons, but it can be raised to 
a height of six feet for stacking. 


And Portable Dentists 


Here is another new one that 
seems pretty sure to jump from one 
industry to others, although this time 
the gap is much wider. 

We have all become used to the 
smooth-running power outfit used by 
our dentist when he polishes our 
teeth or drills into them. We forget 
how handicapped a dentist of the pre- 
vious generation must have been, and 
it never even occurs to us to wonder 


what to-day’s dentist would have to 
do if called upon to operate away 
from his office. (In a hospital or a 
home, for instance.) 

The answer is that from now on, 
no matter how delicate the task to 
be performed, the dentist can carry 
his engine in his pocket when he 
goes to it. If electric current is 
available, that is all that he needs at 
the other end. 

Handpieces, as these small power 
houses are called, have been available 
before. But the new feature is, I 
understand, a right-angle attachment 
which multiplies the number of dif- 
ferent things the dentist can do with- 
in a patient’s mouth. 

Now for the jump! Because it 
does make so many kinds of work 
possible in restricted quarters, it is 
expected that this portable power 
unit (300 to 20,000 r.p.m.) with its 
new right-angle attachment will turn 
out to be handy for a good many 
industrial jobs. If you want to grind 
inside of a narrow cylinder, for in- 
stance. 


“Caterpillars” Test Brakes 


Mr. Robert Burns of the Ameri- 
can Insulating Machine Company 
will recall the conversation we had 
the other night about new inventions 
coming to us from the British Isles. 
Here is one which bids fair to find 
a field of usefulness among truck- 
fleet operators as well as in service 
stations, which comes to us from 
France. 

This new device is a simplified 
brake tester. You jack your wheels 
up about an inch, and while one man 
depresses the brake pedal, another 





MAYBE YOUR PRODUCT NEEDS THE SALES IMPETUS 
ALLEGHENY METAL ASSURES... 


ALLEGHENY 
METAL 


mc 
* 


Lifelong lustre—super strength—im- 
munity to most chemical action, cor- 
rosion, dents and scratches—infinite 
wear-resistance! These are the proven 
characteristics stainless ALLEGHENY 
METAL can give your product. Can 
you afford not to use its sales appeal? 


ALLEGHENY STEEL CO. 
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quickly rolls the tester (weight only 
forty pounds) under ‘each wheel in 
turn, and turns a crank. The tester 
has a small “caterpillar” style con- 
tinuous belt. This engages the tire 
when the crank is turned, and a dial 
records the resistance offered by the 
brakes. Comparison of results on all 
four wheels makes equalization a 
simple matter. And, of course, faulty 
brakes are shown up in a hurry. 


Blocks, Welds, Temperature Control 


A company which makes block 
flooring has within the past year put 
on the market floor blocks that are 
completely finished—sanded, filled, 
finished, waxed and polished: Rea- 
son: “Because the work can be done 
better by machinery, in the factory, 
than by hand, or on the job.” 

It is really amazing the number of 
tasks machinery is taking over now- 
adays, particularly in the field of con- 
trolling results for greater accuracy 
or for safety. 

There is a recent device, for in- 
stance, which pictures in a permanent 
record the length of time during 
which current flows in an alternating 
circuit. One important use for this 
has. been found in electric welding. 
Suppose a company which uses weld- 
ing finds that certain welds are high- 
ly satisfactory. A picture record 
will show exactly what length of cur- 
rent produced these welds, welding 
timers can be set accurately, and the 
welds precisely reproduced. 

Simpler, but illustrating the prin- 
ciple, is a new temperature-control 
unit whose purpose is to prevent 
temperature passing a given maxi- 
mum in either direction. It can be 
used to prevent freezing in a sprin- 
kler system, for instance, by giving 
warning or by turning on an electric 
heater if temperature in a valve hous- 
ing reaches the freezing point. 


Time and Money Savers 


For metal users: a new plating 
process (shown for the first time 
this week) which makes it possible 
to use zinc decoratively on steel. 

For contractors: a truck with a 
“built-in” air compressor, which 
makes it unnecessary to pull a trailer 
to small jobs. 

For machine shops where fine fin- 
ish is important: a centrifugal sepa- 
rator for cleaning dirty grinding 
compound 

For apartments and hotels: a lino- 
leum which needs no felt base and 
no paste. Saves fifty per cent. of 
laying cost, it is claimed. 


Readers may feel free to write Mr. 
Hoskins, in care of Forses, for further 
information about any of the items which 
appear in this department, or for any re- 
lated information that may mean $ and ¢ 
to a reader or his company. 
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and Prosper 


JOHN A. STRALEY 
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The AAA is a government body 
intended to bring under control every 
ow- BU. S. A. crop, including farmer 
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P Police announce a communication 

- # system by which the cops in a prowl 
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this § for ordinary citizens to talk back to 
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Preparing for the Christmas trade, 
one of the New York department 
stores has ordered a set of model 
farms complete in detail even to the 
AAA checks. 
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That Air Corps idea of buying 
only on a performance basis is fine. 
Wish we could order a few Con- 
gtessmen the same way. 
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because it has increased our Dictators’ 
business capacity 50%! 


(From Edison Records of the World’s Business) 
Crediting Voice Writing with a 50% 
increase in the business capacity of 
his dictators, the President of this 
large printing establishment states:— 
“If the Ediphone drew the same salary 
that | draw, the company would ain be 
ahead of the game!” 

A Pro-technic Ediphone stands next 
to each dictator's desk—which means 
that no one wastes a second when 
there’s work to be 
done. Each man 
simply turns to his 
Ediphone “24-hour 
secretary,’ and talks 

.as slowly or as 
quickly as desired. 
Whenever a letter has 
been read or a tele- 


Dust-Proof + Dignified Design + Sanitary + Tailored in Steel - 


(fro lacing 


Ediphone 


THE “5-POINT” DICTATING MACHINE 





phone call completed, the answer or 
confirmation is dispatched instantly. At 
the same time, if samples, price lists, etc. 
are needed, memos are dictated to men 
possessing the required information. 
All information about special jobs is 
voicewritten. Thus, everyone gets writ- 
ten instructions and copies are filed—a 
system which gains $8,000 per year! 
This modern dictation instrument 
probably will increase your firm's 
business capacity 
50% too! For con- 
vincing proof, Tele- 
phone The Ediphone, 
Your City; or write to— 


Me nti, 


INCORPORATED 


ORANGE, N.J. U.S.A. 


“Balanced” Voice Writing 
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The poorest territories 


LAY 


- 
Recent improvement 
(may be temporary) 


9. Vvarren, viv 


Mich. 5. Elmira, N. Y. 


2. Grand Rapids, 
3. Tulsa, Okla 


Trend continues down 


10. Middletown, Ohio 


6. Wichita Falls, Tex. 


one month or more 


Ga. 


7. Columbus, 


What's Ahead 


- for Business 


Loadings at that 
time were, for 
four weeks, 24 
per cent. ahead of 
last year. 

Coal Loadings. 
Though no de- 
cline has as yet 
been reported in 
these, it would be 
































natural to expect 
s : : 
Leoret™” < one at this time. 
anon 15 And just at this 
SS 4}, : 2, 
5 17 time “the largest 
. soft-coal strike in 
history” has been 
called. 
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¢: Bank Debits 10. Total Carloadings Ig Ore Leading t™ = based _on figures 
5. Miscellaneous Loadings 1. Debits Outside New York 17. Petroleum Production 


HEN decisions about sales plans, 
i credit and collection policies, 

employment expansion or con- 
traction, inventories and_ general 
business extension are sound, they 
are. seldom based on unbridled 
optimism or panicky pessimism. For 
the early part of this year, ForBeEs 
advised business readers (at a time 
when enthusiasm was rampant) not 
to be over-enthusiastic. Then, when 
pessimism held sway in all too many 
quarters, ForBEs suggested that read- 
ers be more confident about the Sum- 
mer months than their competitors. 

Individuals and companies which 
based decisions on these two plat- 
forms have profited thereby. 

Signs are now multiplying that it 
is again time to avoid over-enthusi- 
asm about the next several months. 
This caution does not mean that 
gloom is again the order of the day; 
it is not a suggestion that construc- 
tive activity be curtailed. It merely 
means that over-enthusiasm right 
now might cost as many pennies as 
did under-confidence in the past four 
months. 


Some Recent Changes 


Several indications of the shift of 
trend just outlined will be found in 
the “bunch of grapes” chart on this 
page. In addition, the following in- 
formation should help. in the forma- 
tion of sound decisions: 

Steel Output. Between the middle 
of August and the middle of Sep- 
tember, this was nearly two-and-one- 
half times (241 per cent.) that of the 
same period in 1934. In the two 
following weeks, the ratio to last 
year declined for the first time since 
June. Naturally, such tremendous 
gains cannot be expected to continue. 
_Coke Loadings. This important 
industrial index seems to have 
teached a peak at September Ist. 


.compiled weekly 
from well over 
200 cities, appears to have made a 
definite “top” in the last week of Au- 
gust. A corresponding top made by 
this index last December, preceded 
by seven or eight weeks a decline in 
traditional business indices based on 
industrial output. (The Recovery 
Index has signalled in similar fashion 
each slowing down of business, and 
each upturn, during the past three 
years. ) | 

The Recovery Index is based on 
the number of cities making new 
high records of gain since the pre- 
ceding relapse. A similar analysis 
of cities in which business is weak 
is the basis for the Relapse Index; 
this also reached a turning point in 
the last week of August. 


Good News Ahead 


One industry for which definite 
production gains during the next few 
months are 99 per cent. certain is 
the making of automobiles. With the 
Automobile Show slated for early 
November, most factories have been 
shut down during September, but 
schedules will undoubtedly be in- 
creased week by week until after the 
tremendous demand sure to be cre- 
ated by the new models is satisfied. 

—C. H. 


HOW TO READ THE CHART 


The “bunch of grapes” is a simple dia- 
gram of the time at which various indus- 
tries have changed their courses in relation 
to the previous year, or may be expected to 
change them in the near future. Each num- 
ber refers to an industry named in the key 
above. Circled numbers indicate downturns 
(in relation to last year) which have defi- 
nitely taken place; uncircled numbers, 
downturns tentatively recorded. Solid lines, 
past; broken lines, future. 

The date in each case indicates the high- 
est point reached before the downturn. 











Mary Carlisle, appearing with Jack Benny in 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer’s “Let Freedom Ring.” 


Dressmaking 
with Pliers 


Miss Mary Carlisle, well-known motion pic- 
ture star, is wearing a specially designed col- 
lar of Revere Victory Bronze mesh. It is dusty 
gold in color, and surprisingly light in weight. 
This new metal fabric was created by 
Whiting & Davis Co., and consists of tiny 
bronze “spiders” hooked through rings to 
form a flexible mesh. Dressmakers fashion 
dresses, gloves, bags and hats from this new 
material. To do so, they snip the rings with 
pliers along the desired lines, then fasten 
the seams with an extra series of “spiders.” 
This is an interesting example of how 
metal can be successfully adapted for new 
uses in many fields. Revere fabricates an 
extensive range of copper, brass and bronze 
alloys in a wide variety of forms for modern 
industry. Our Technical Advisory Service will 
gladly show you how these metals can help 
solve designing and production problems in 
your business. Why not consult with us? 


Revere 
Copper az Brass 


INCORPORATED 


Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 


Executive Orrice: 230 Park AveNuE, New York 
Saves Orrices 1N Principat CirTizs 
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Jack Keeshin: New Giant 
of Transportation 


(Continued from page 15) 


extend this servicer between Chi- 
cago and other important key cities 
throughout the country. Keeshin be- 
lieves that it is one good way of 
helping the railroads, at the same 
time giving the public better total 
transportation service. 

Keeshin until now has always gone 
it alone financially. He could have 
continued. But he figures the time 
is ripe for rapid expansion. Under 
the newly reorganized company he 
looks forward to seeing such expan- 
sion become a fact. 

It has begun already. On August 
17, by merger of the Scott Trans- 
portation Company, Keeshin service 
was extended to Cleveland, Akron, 
Erie and Buffalo. Absorption of 
Bernd-Trux, Inc., gave Keeshin ser- 
vice between Chicago and the Twin 
Cities, and intermediate points. Ab- 
sorption of the Tressler Truck Lines 
extended the service to Fort Wayne 
and Toledo. Negotiations are under 
way to acquire. other responsible 
truck lines to complete a nation-wide 
motor-freighting system. 

It will probably not be very long, 
for instance, before Keeshin trucks 
are operating between Chicago and 
New York. On recent test runs, two 
trucks with average pay loads of 
17,000 pounds, proved satisfactorily 
the possibility of second-day delivery 
between these cities. The average 
elapsed running time in each direc- 
tion on the test run was 45 hours 
and 15 minutes. 


WHAT READERS SAY 


Good News from Georgia 


“I am very much pleased to note that 
your rating of southern Georgia in Fores 
Business Pictograph shows an improve- 
ment. This is most pronounced. In the 
tobacco belt the yield was good; the 
quality fine; and prices high. If I remem- 
ber correctly, about 73 million pounds of 
tobacco sold for $14,000,000 cash. This 
money will remain right in the community, 
being used over and over to pay bills. 
A big paper mill is being built in Savan- 
nah and a packing plant is being opened 
in Tifton. after having been closed for 
many years. All crops are good and the 
farmers are getting a big price for their 
beef and pork.”—Jack WILLIAMs, editor 
and publisher, Journal-Herald, Waycross, 
Ga. 


Lemon in the Squeezer 


“ ‘Believe it or not, in this “land of 
the free” taxes now cost more than food’.” 
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These test tractors introduced an 
innovation. They did not make use 
of sleeper cabs. On most long runs 
it is customary to carry two drivers, 
who alternate at the wheel and sleep- 
ing. On the New York tests, how- 
ever, fresh drivers were picked up 
at “division points,” like engine crews 
on the railroads, and that seems likely 
to become common practice. 

“A driver,” says Keeshin, “who 
tries to sleep in the cab, never gets 
the real relaxation and rest he needs.” 

Looking in the other direction, west 
from Chicago, plans contemplate 
early scheduled service to Coast 
cities. Studies thus far completed 
have indicated that freight deliveries 
can be made feasibly to the Coast in 
five days, as against the railroads’ 
present seven-day service. Here 
again, co-ordinated rail-truck service 
may come into use, trailers being 
loaded within a 500-mile radius of 
Chicago and shipped from there on 
flat-cars to a point just east of Salt 
Lake City, and trucked from there, 
over the high-rail-rate mountain area. 

Jack Keeshin has built his business 
on the basis of dependable service. 
In recent years there has been only 
one serious. operating delay, and that 
was for only one day, and was due 
to snow. To avoid such delays, the 
company owns snowplows; often 
Keeshin trucks clear drifted high- 
ways before anybody else, even the 


“ec 


local road authorities, gets through. 


Safety is also a primary policy with 
Keeshin. Every truck is thoroughly 
inspected, from tires to spark plugs, 
every day. Keeshin companies for 
the last five years have won the an- 
nual interfleet drivers’ safety con- 


This is a quotation from the writings of 
B. C. Forbes, noted business commentator. 
We are also told that a third of the income 
of every earning person in the country 
now goes to pay their direct or indirect 
taxes. We don’t know how many people 
are really interested in these statistics, 
but all ought to be. The first reaction 
of the reader is doubtless that he can’t 
do much about it, except pay his share 
of the taxes. To be sure, he can’t do 
much by himself, but when he is multi- 
plied a few million times, something ought 
to begin to happen. When an American 
citizen concludes that he can do nothing 
about increasing tax burdens that bid fair 
to take all he makes, he is no longer a 
citizen but a subject. Furthermore, he 
is a lemon in the tax squeezer. When he 
is squeezed dry, then what?”—From edi- 
torial in Jacksonville, Ill., Journal. 


Praise and Half Praise 


“Your lone voice of two years ago 
cautioning carefulness has now swollen 


test sponsored by the Chicago Safety 
Council. Their ratio is just sixteen 
accidents to the million miles of oper- 
ation. 

It’s obvious that Jack Keeshin is 
the kind of man who can win an 
organization’s loyalty ; and he has it. 
Most of his key men have been with 
him since the beginning—or since 
they began to work. . His friends say 
there is just one kind of man he 


.won’t tolerate, and that is a liar. 


This fast-moving young man loves 
the transportation business, and he 
has few competing loves. Work is 
his hobby. Many a night you can 
find him till late hours at his desk, 
planning some new wrinkle. 

He does not play golf. But he'll 
take you on at an occasional game 
of checkers, by heck! And probably 
beat you! 

One recent accomplishment that he 
is still proud of, was winning first 
place, last July, in the horseshoe- 
pitching contest at the Tri-Cities 
Transportation Club’s annual get- 
together. Out in the yard back of 
the garage, weather and time permit- 
ting, he loves to pitch a string of 
ringers. 

But it looks to me as if the spare 
moments for horseshoe-pitching and 
checkers are going to be few and 
far between in Jack Keeshin’s life 
the next few years. One of the tre- 
mendous transportation jobs of this 
day and hour lies directly in front 
of his nose. He seems to be one chap 
who can pick it up and tote it on 
his broad shoulders the way it ought 
to go. 

John Hertz thinks so, anyway. And 
John is hard to fool. 


into a mighty chorus. Some day history 
is going to record the great part you have 
played in influencing our economic sys- 
tem towards a goal of goodness.”—KEIT# 


APPROVED SERVICES, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. 


“I enjoy reading Forses and get many 
good ideas from it. The only fault I can 
find with your editorials is that I believe 
you are too prejudiced against the present 
Administration. Surely, this Administra- 
tion has done some good. Surely, it is 
not all bad as you want your readers to 
believe. I do believe, however, that our 
government would be far better if it were 
in the hands of a real business man and 
not lawyers or professors or parasites. 
We need public officials with common 
sense. It is unfortunate that most public 
offices are held by people who cannot make 
a living by working. This has always 
been true, I suppose, and I wonder if 
it ever shall be remediable.”—Geratp H. 
Fox, B. W. Fox Monument Company. 
Macon, Ga. 
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very Man Needs 
—and here is the man who knows all about it 


Whether you are interested in selling goods, ideas, or yourself—this is the most helpful book you can own! 
It will show you how to influence people to do what YOU want them to do, and to give you what YOU 
want. You have read other books on salesmanship—but this is 
none of the theoretical “college professor” variety or the kind 














written by some one who hoped to make more money by Size 
writing than he could by selling. This book is written by 5% x 8% 
REX COLE, who probably this minute is closing a contract 250 Pages © 


for more electric refrigerators than many an entire sales force 
could dispose of in a year. He directs the New York dis- 
tribution of General Electric refrigerators in 15 counties of 
America’s greatest metropolitan area, and his sales reach 
$15,000,000.00 a year. 

Now for the first time, busy, successful Rex Cole 
has paused long enough to write the book that for 
years has been demanded of him. It is sound, 
devoid of theory, chock-full of practical advice and 
usable ideas based on Cole’s actual selling experi- 
ence of over 35 years. It is a book that every 
ambitious man will want to read and then turn 
to again and again for reference. It is the finest 
textbook that any executive can use in training 

a sales force. Every salesman in any field, no 
matter how experienced, can increase his earn- 
ings tremendously by petting into practice 

ioe tantly stated principles of this absorbing 

ook. 


“REX COLE on 
SALESMANSHIP’” 


Learn the Sales Methods That Are Getting Business TODAY 


Times have changed, and selling technique has had to change, too. “High pressure” selling 
has all but disappeared. Old stand-by appeals no longer get the orders. A “dynamic per- 
sonality” has less value, and the creative salesman has come into his own. Rex Cole for the 
first time explains fully the new salesmanship that today is quietly reestablishing business, profits, 
and confidence. 


SELLING OPPORTUNITIES Wider distribution of wealth is extending buying power. The replace- 

ment needs of our nation are tremendous. Science has many new products 
ARE EXPANDING RAPIDLY! ready for the market. Evidence of permanent business recovery is on every 
hand—and now is the time to prepare yourself for the larger earnings just ahead. The same methods that made Rex 
Cole ace salesman will also work for YOU! 














«“ ” FIRST EDITION NOW READY 
Read These “Hardpan 
Chapter Headings The book will be published October 1st. Since announcement was first made 
1. Selling as a Career several weeks ago, orders have been pouring in from executives and sales- 
2. The Selling Personality h It i hand t k of 253 loth 
3. Developing Sales Power men from all parts of the country. It is a handsome book o pages, clot 
Appearance bound and lettered in gold. 
Presentation ; 
‘ PT Order your copy now. After you have examined the book if you are not 
4 we Postal Characteristics Reveal delighted with it, return it, and we will cheerfully refund the purchase price. 
5. e Appea 
Appeal to Resson premreneennieninmerien —Mail This Coupon TODAY--—-----——-—- 
Self-Interest 
Curiosity 
Flattery B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., 120 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Imitativeness : 
—, sgecti Send me a copy of “REX COLE ON SALESMANSHIP” at $2.50. I enclose check 
ositive Suggestion . ° . 08 
6. 2 ‘ and you are to mail the book postpaid. If I decide to return the book within 7 days, 
— ie ooo you will refund the purchase price. (For orders within New York City, add 5c to 
7. The Sales Conversation cover New York Sales Tax for the Relief of the Unemployed.) 
The General Attitude ‘ 


General Methods 
8. The Psychological Moment and the Close 
9. Retail Selling 
The Customer 
General Presentation 
10. The Sales Executive 
Requirements of the Sales Executive 
Methods 
» ll. Conclusion 
An invaluable summary of each subject dis- 
cussed in the book. Ideal for reference and 
review. 
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Market Information 
Every Investor 
Should ‘Have 


T is not by accident that Mr. 

A. W. Wetsel virtually alone, 
forecast a rising market and gave 
specific buying advices last March 
—at a time when business was de- 
clining and others were predicting 
a continuance of falling prices. 


Again it was proved that statistics 
are a record of what has happened 
and are not reliable guides as to 
what will happen. Those who seek 
the safer and larger profits that 
come through anticipation of market 
movements can find reliable guid- 
ance only through correct analysis 
and sound interpretation of the 
technical factors that lie in the 
market itself. 


For only through analysis of such 
factors is it possible to predict 
market movements —to KNOW 
WHAT to buy or sell, and WHEN 
with a greater degree of accuracy 


than is commonly believed pos- 
sible. 


How A. W. Wetsel services have 
protected investors and given them 
extra profit advantages. — WHY 
A. W. Wetsel’s exclusive methods 
of predicting major and inter- 
mediary market movements make 
for more rapid capital growth is 
told in our free booklet, “How to 
Protect Your Capital and Acceler- 
ate Its Growth.” Send for it 
now —see how this service can 
help you. 


F-108 
A. W. WETSEL 
ADVISORY SERVICE, Inc. 


The only investment counsel organization 
personally directed by Mr. A. W. Wetsel. 


Chrysler Building New York, N. Y. 


Please send me your free booklet. 
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Stock Market 
Outlook 


By B. C. FORBES 


foretell accurately the market’s 
day-to-day or short-term move- 
ments. 

But all that is necessary to fore- 
judge the long swing of security val- 
ues is to read aright the country’s 
general economic trend—prices on 
the New York Stock Exchange are 
sooner or later governed by develop- 
ments outside the Exchange. 

While my opinion has been that 
the market for some time was run- 
ning too far ahead of actual better- 
ment in national conditions, neverthe- 
less the evidence is convincing that 


N mortal ever has been able to 





. 


this nation is definitely emerging from 
its depression which has already run 
the full length prescribed by past ex- 
perience. 

European war scares precipitated 
the reaction widely anticipated. _ Il- 
logically, stocks which had advanced 
on the theory that they would be 
benefited by war were among those 
which suffered most severely when 
war fears became. intensified. 

In my opinion, Mussolini will stop 
short of provoking members of the 
League of Nations into taking decisive 
action. For him to court the unleash- 
ing of the full military might of 
half-a-dozen other powers, including 
Britain, would be suicidal madness. 

Incidentally, should war break out, 
America’s “war stocks” would be lit- 
tle likely to soar as they did during 
the World War. Belligerents would 
be in no financial condition to-day to 
raise billion-dollar credits for pur- 
chases here. 

Leaving European uncertainties 
out of the question, what are the 
prospects for reviving prosperity, 
and therefore rising security values, 
here? 

(Continued on page 33) 


FLUCTUATIONS 
This table shows the extreme fluctuations and 1935 recovery in representative stocks 
(split-up issues omitted) : 


Boom Depression 

INDUSTRIALS High Low Now 
Allied Chem. .... 42 169 
Am. Can 30 141 
Anaconda 3 21 

13 54 

5 72 
Int. Bus. Mach... 52 
Johns-Manville .. 2 10 
Sears Roebuck .. 10 
Stan. Oil N. J.... 20 
United Fruit .... 10 

21 
Westinghouse ... 16 


RAILROADS 


Atchison 18 
Balti. & Ohio.... 4 


Boom Depression 

High Low Now 
Ill. Central 151 9 16 
N. Y.-Central.... 256 9 25 
No. Pacific 119 5 17 
7. See 110 6 28 
So. Pacific 157 6 19 
Union Pacific ... 297 28 100 


UTILITIES 

Am. Tel. & Tel... 
Col. Gas & El.... 
Cons. Gas 
Peoples Gas 

Pub. Ser. N. J.... 
So. Calif. Edison. 
U. G. 
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Wall Street 
Pointers 


JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


prices and yields of stocks and 

bonds, investors must bear in mind 
anew situation created by the Roose- 
velt Administration, having to do 
with money rates. 

At the present time, banks are not 
permitted to pay interest on checking 
accounts. The result is that most in- 
stitutions are willing to lend money 
at a rate low enough to allow for 
their savings in interest on demand 
deposits. Furthermore, in former 
days, money was continually being 
taken from the capital markets by 
the issue of various stocks and bonds, 
many of them for poorly-conceived 
enterprises, which often resulted in 
substantial losses to investors. 

Since passage of the new securities 
law, there have been very few large 
issues involving new capital. The 
result is that there has been enor- 
mous accumulation of idle funds, 
enough to finance active, increasing 
business for some years to come, be- 
fore money rates rise to very high 
figures, 

In this connection, Col. Ayres, 
noted economist, once remarked, “A 
bull market commits suicide.” That 
is, once a rising stock market and 
period of business improvement set 
in, the upward movement continues 
(subject to reactions) until ended by 
high money rates and the exhaustion 
of the money supply. Money makes 
the mare—and the stock market— 
g0. 


F estimating the probable selling 


Switch in Activity 


Since June, 1932, there has been 
a notable rise in the thirty stocks 
included in the Dow-Jones industrial 
averages. Undoubtedly, part of the 
tise in some of these stocks has been 
due to investors seeking a sure re- 
turn, even if small; also to the desire 
lor protection against inflation. 

It is conceivable, now that confi- 
dence has been somewhat better, that 
there will be a shifting of funds to 
stocks other than those which led the 
tise. As we progress further along 
the road to recovery, many companies 
which are not doing so well just now 
will experience better business. /t 


will probably prove profitable to fer- 
ret out such stocks; among them 
should. be the leading railroads and 
steels. New York Central is particu- 
larly favored. 


Copper Stocks Attractive 


The copper stocks appear to have 
distinct possibilities of selling higher 
in the next few years. The records 
show that about every seven to nine 
years the copper industry experiences 
a “boom.” This brings about over- 
production and lower prices for cop- 
per. It takes some time to get rid 
of the burdensome supply thus ac- 
cumulated, and many high-cost-of- 
production properties shut down. 

In time, many things wear out and 
need replacing. Building construc- 
tion improves, and along with it an 
increase in the demand for copper. 
The stage is thereby set for advanc- 
ing copper prices, with production in 
control. 

A further favorable development 
is the fact that last March an agree- 
ment was reached by representatives 
of more than 75 per cent. of total 
foreign primary production (exclu- 
sive of Russia and Japan) to limit 
output of copper from these sources. 
Under its terms, the production of 
foreign mines of certain American 
concerns was to be reduced about :25 
to 30 per cent. below that in the first 
quarter of 1935. 

Companies in position to benefit 
from this condition are American 
Smelting, Anaconda, Calumet & 
Hecla, Kennecott Copper. 

The last bull market in copper 
stocks ran from 1921 until 1929, and 
in that time, American Smelting rose 
to 130, Anaconda to 174, Calumet 
and Hecla to 61, and Kennecott to 
104. Earnings consistently increased 
and generous dividends were paid. 

This writer believes it will be prof- 
itable to hold on to copper stocks 
for two or three years. 


Interstate Department Stores 


At its present price Interstate De- 
partment Stores warrants considera- 
tion. The capitalization consists of 
24,800 shares of preferred, and 204,- 
000 shares of common, with no fund- 
ed debt. The company operates 
thirty-six department stores in thirty- 
six different cities. For the year 
ended January 31, 1935, sales ex- 
ceeded $23,000,000, and net for the 
common amounted to $1.48 per 
share. In 1929, the stock earned 
$3.89 a share—and sold at 93. 

With retail trade steadily improv- 
ing, this stock seems to be a good 
speculation. The report for the last 
six months shows sales a shade lower 
and the net only $90,000 less. The 
best months are ahead. 










AMAZING! 


How this Simple 
Plan BUILT 
MY SALES ! 


“(\NE of 37 plans, 

used by over 5000 
leading firms! Imprinted 
AUTOPOINT pencils now 
carry my story and tell it 
daily to my_ prospects. 
They — forget 4 
Write AUTOPOINT m- 
pany for their book “37 Sales Plans.” It’s free. 


AUTOPOINT COMPANY, Dept. F-10 
1801 Foster Avenue, Culeeas, il. 


The # Better Pen cil 








WOULD YOU BUY... 
RADIO 0v,Am.&For.Pwr.? 


The real situation for investors is none too 
obvious. What would you do? One of these 
stocks has an “Index in Power” 
registered at .0028, the other .0411. Some 
day one will far outstrip the other because 
of this difference . . . and for no other 


reason. 


Canny investors will get our comparison 
now, with the interpretation of the “In- 
dex” for these issues and its revealing 
incisiveness. FREE to Forbes Magazine 
readers—write to Dept. 128-D today. 


TILLMAN SURVEY 


MARKET TERMS 


and trading methods clearly 
explained in a helpful booklet 
sent free on request. 


Ask for booklet J6 


Same care given to large or 
small orders. 


(HISHOLM & (HAPMAN 


Established 1907 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


52 Broadway .. New York 
































Wall Street Stock Selector 


W. D. Gann’s latest book brings his “Truth of 
the Steck Tape’’ up to date: explains the 1929 
Bull Market and the cause of the panie which 
followed. People lose money in stocks because 
they guess and gamble on hope. The men who 
make money have definite rules for trading. You 
need a Wall Street education and this book 


.gives you more real market knowledge than 


you can get from any other source. One reader 
writes: “It is truly the most wonderful and 
enlightening book I have ever been: privileged 
to study.”” The book contains 41 charts proving 
the rules. Price $6 prepaid. Description free. 
Ask for’ F-9. 


FINANCIAL GUARDIAN PUBLISHING CO. 


82 Wall Street New York, N. Y. 





NATIONAL CAN 
COMPANY, ‘Inc.’ 


The Board of Directors has declared 
a quarterly dividend of One Dollar 


($1.00) per share on the Common 
Stock, payable October 1, 1935, to 
stockholders of record September 
25, 1935. 

G.S. McCREEDY, Secretary 
September 19, 1935 
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+Deficit. 


Thous. Book 
Shares Value 


746 
841 
1,500 
4,153 
607 
2,402 
1,331 
2,474 
600 


1,971 
1,008 
768 
10,041 
1,711 
1,830 
450 


18,662 


3,134 
400 
8,674 
4,143 
587 
2,427 
2,665 
225 


1,098 
2,563 

438 
2,098 
3,195 
4,397 
1,151 

736 

745 
5,000 


965 
512 
195 
1,123 
1,800 
7,655 
4,348 
986 
11,739 
954 
2,636 
33,673 
11,477 
13,996 
2,665 
4,683 
2,530 
450 
1,000 
6,727 
515 
1,689 
700 
953 
11,066 


2,251 
1,219 
3,411 
1,511 


386 
28,846 
5,251 
662 
42,742 
321 
2,000 
1,826 
1,156 
1,494 
2,487 


Earns 
1934 


$0.62 
4.93 
1.284 
1.127 
0.99 
6.83 
0.79F 
6.72 
8.90° 
11.127 
Nil 
5.917 
0.11 
0.50 
1.63 
3.84 
6.52 
4.41 
20.647 
0.229 
0.81" 
1.717" 
0.33 
2.07 
16,217” 


4.637 
2.417 
4.37 
0.91 
1.877 
1.02 
3.06 
7.408 
4.25 
0.65 


4.28° 
0.86* 
7.387 
1.59 
4.07 
3.65 
2.19 
12.49 
0.24 
4.12 
0.89 
0.057 
2.18 
0.027 
4.02 
1.02 
3.16 
3.727 
0.847* 
0.297 


3.387 
1.177 


_— 
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ne uns 
adie 


WWNSS NEOD ws 
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s 


tN 
So 
—) 


is 
1.32 
0.48, 6 m 
0.41 
0.69+ 
0.43+ 


ws 
= 


*Including prices on old stock. 
(e) Year ended April 30. 


Earns, 1935 
m=months 


$0.49, 7 m 


0.487, 6 m 


0.457" 
0.387, 7 m 
0.10, 6 m 
3.847, 6 m 


1.094, 6 m 
1.927, 7 m 
1.94, 6 m 
0.77, 6 m 
0.654, 6 m 


3.9% 
0.20, 
1.19, 


0.174, 6 m 
1.247, 7 m 


(a) Partly extra. 


(f) Year ended May 31. (g) Year ended June HO. 


Div. 
Rate 
Addressograph-Mult. ...... 
Air Reduction 
Alaska Juneau 
Alleghany Corp. (r) 
Alleghany Steel 
Allied Chemical 
Allis Chalmers 
American Can........ 
Amer. Car & Foundry 
Amer. & Foreign Power... 
American International 
Amer. Locomotive......... 
American Radiator 
Amer. Rolling Mill 
Amer. Smelting & Refin... 
Amer. Sugar Refining..... 
Amer 
American Tobacco “B”.... 
Amer. Woolen............ 
Anaconda Copper.......... 
Armour of Iil 
Assoc. Dry Goods......... 
Atchison, Topeka, & S. F.. 
Atlantic Refining 
Auburn Automobile 


0.30 


Baldwin Locomotive (r)... 
Baltimore & Ohio 

Beechnut Packing 

Bendix Aviation 
Bethlehem Steel 

Borden Company 
Borg-Warner 
Brook.-Manhattan Transit. . 
Brook. Union Gas 
Burroughs Add. Machine... 


California Packing 

Canada Dry Ginger Ale... 
Case, J. I 

Cerro de Pasco 

Chesapeake Corp 
Chesapeake & Ohio 
Chrysler Corp 

Coca-Cola 

Columbia Gas & Elec 
Commercial Credit 
Commercial Solvents....... 
Commonwealth & Southern 
Consolidated Gas of N. Y.. 
Consolidated Oil 
Continental Can 
Continental Oil 

Corn Prod. Refining 
Crucible Steel 

Cuban American Sugar.... 
Curtiss-Wright 


Delaware & Hudson Co.... 
Del., Lack. & Western..... 
Diamond Match 

Dome Mines ............ 
Du Pont de Nemours...... 


Eastman Kodak 

Elec. Auto-Lite 

Electric Power & Light.... 
Erie R. R 


General Asphalt 

General Electric 

General Foods 

General Mills 

General Motors 

General Railway Signal.... 
Gillette Safety Razor 
Gold Dust 

Goodrich, B. F 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber... 
Great Northern Pfd 


(b) Year ended January 31. 


Long Term 
Price Range 


38- 5; 
223- 31; 
34- 4; 
Si- >» 
26- 5; 
355- 42; 
76- 4; 
158- 
107- 
199- 
150- 
136- 
55- 
144- 
130- 
95- 
310- 
270- 
33- 
175- 
27- 
76- 
298- 
78- 
514- 


67- 
145- 
101- 
104- 
141- 
101- 

87- 

82- 
249- 

97- 


85- 
99- 
515- 
120- 
112- 
51- 
141- 
191- 
140- 
71- 
63- 
30- 
182- 
46- 
92- 
63- 
126- 
122- 
24- 
30- 
226- 
170- 
30- 
47- 6; 
231- 22; 


265- 35; 
174- 
104- 

94. 


83- 
96- 
78- 
89- 
92- 
153- 
143- 
82- 
106- 
155- 
155- 


(c) Year ended 
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nN 
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weer ee 


“e 


"29-34 
°28-'34* 
°29~-’34 
29-34 
"31-34 
°29~-"34 
"29-34 


; ’27-"34 


29-34 
"29-34 
°28-'34 
"28-'34 
'29-'34 
"29-34 
"28-34 
°29-'34 
'29-'34 
'28-'34* 
'28-'34* 
'29-'34 


; '25~'34* 


'25~'34 
"29-34 
"28-'34 
'28-'34 
29-34 
°29-'34 
29-34 
29.34 
°29-'34 
29-34 


; 29-34 


°29-34 
’29-'34 


: '29-'34 


’26-’34 


; °26-'34 


28-134 
29.734 
°27-'34 
°30-'34 
°25-'34 
29.134 


; 29-34 
; °25-"34 
; ’29-"34 
; °29-34 
; 28-34 
; 28-34 


’28-'34 


; ’26-"34 
: ’26-'34 
; ’29-34 
; ’28-'34 
; ’29-"34 
: ’29-34 
; ’29-34 
; 730-34 


27-34 
°29~"34 
°29~-’34 
"28-34 
°29-"34 


; ’29~°34 


; °29-'34 
; °30-34 
; '20-34 
; ’28-34 
; ’29-34 
; °25-"34 
- 27°34 


’28-’34 
29-34 
27-34 
27-34 


February 28. 


Prices 1935 Approx. Yield 


High Low P 


14%- 8 
15214 -1043% 


20%- 13% 


42%4- 30% 
16%- 8% 
81%4- 4534 


-161% 
14 - 3% 
53%- 39% 
23%- 17% 
2%- % 
344%4- 15% 
10%4- 6% 
91%- 6234 
23 - 15% 
783%- 62 
28 - 14 
8Y4- 5% 
- « 2 
4314- 23% 
19%- 11 
40%4- 26% 
431%4- 34% 
135%4- 865% 
161 -110% 
32%4- 19% 
74%- 1% 
4 - 7% 


2054- 1134 
35 - 20% 
37%4- 30 

70%4- 59% 
47 - 265% 
3434- 155% 
1914- 12 

18 - 14% 
11%- 7% 
26%- 15% 
27%- 95% 


%o 


45 
34 
75 
36 
34 
33 


(d) Year ended March 3 


(j) Year ended August 31. (k) Year ended September 30. (n) Year end 


October 31. (p) Year ended November 30. (q) Before charges for depletion. (r) Company reported in receivership or reorganization. (s) Partly esti 
(t) Plus 1 per cent. in stock. (u) Plus 2 per cent. in stock. 


mated 
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Div. Long Term 
Par Shares Value 1934 m=months Rate Price Range 
ar, No 702 $5 $5.53 2.55,6 m Hershey Chocolate......... $3 144- 26; ’27-’34 
100 400 112 1.03+ 1.06, 7 m Hudson & Manhattan...... ; 74- 4; ’24-'34 
eld HNo 1,545 16 2.107 0.15,3 m Hudson Motor ............ 100- 3; ’27-'34 
I 
. oe ee. ao Interboro Rapid Transit (r) .. 59- 2; '29-34 
45 BP No 703 49 9.38 4.95,6 m_ Int. Business Machines..... 6u 255- 52; ’29-’34 
34 BP No 4,246 55  eeetar a Int. Harvester............. 0.60 142- 10; ’28-’34 
75 No 14,584 11 1.14 0.64,6 m_ Int. Nickel of Canada...... 0.80 73- 4; ’28-'34 
ae No 6400 39 0.32 0.19,3 m Int. Tel. & Tel............ cs 149- 3; ’29-’34 
34 HB No 750 38=— 34 0.22 0.71,6 m Johns-Manville ........... 0.50 243- 10; ’29-'34 
... BENo~ 1,110 15 1.07* 0.06,6 m Kelvinator Corp........... 0.50 91- 3; ’26-’34 
35 HENo 10,769 29 0.534 0.32,6 m Kennecott Copper.......... 0.60 105- 5; ’29-’34 
10 5,518 17 ERA PRERORRT * f eae 1 92- 6; ’26-’34 
No 1,831 26 2.32 1.30,6m Kroger Grocery........... 1.60a 132- 10; ’28-’34 
25 2,277 38 Sees’ >| (ea, Liggett & Myers “B”...... 5a 128- 34; ’24-'34 
No 1464 49 4.505 SOP, Oat: Te, Wei. ns cavcceeccve 2 96- 8; ’29-'34 
01 25 522 42 2.07 1.10,6 m  Loose-Wiles Biscuit ....... 2 87- 16; ’29-’34 
10 1,872 18 Re ere Lorillard Tobacco......... 1.20 32- 8; ’29-34 
37 BE xo 300 58 6.20 3.46,6 1m McKeesport Tin Plate..... 4 104- 28; ’28-’34 
64 No 627 62 0.03 0.481,6m Mack Truck............... 1 115- 10; ’28-'34 
30 BNo 1,502 41 2.02> 1.95» Macy, R. H.......cccccee 2 256- 17; ’29-’34 
10 1,858 30 0.45 0.27,6 m Mid-Continent Pet......... 0.15 45- 4; '26-’34 
100 828 25 21.48; 14.784, 7m Missouri Pacific (r)....... 7 101- 1; ’29-’34 
No 4,517 25 0.18 0.80,6 m Montgomery Ward ....... 157- 4; ’28-’34 
39 HBNo 2,730 14 0.6172 0.36+,6 m Nash Motors.............. 1 119- 8; ’26-’33 
41 10 6,289 15 1.57 0.53,6m National Biscuit........... 1.60 237- 20; ’28-’34* 
No 1,628 20 0.89 0.43,6 m Nat. Cash Register........ 0.50 149- 5; ’26-’34 
No 6,263 .- ll 0.94 0.49,6 m Nat. Dairy Products....... 1.20 87- 10; 29-34 
“* BNo 2,022 17 5.51 142,6m National Distillers Products 2 125- 13; ’28-’34* 
33 fy No 5,456 21 0.85 0.828 Nat. Power & Light....... 0.80 72- 6; ’26-’34 
“Hi 25 2,157 50 2.81 3.04,6m National Steel............. 1.50a 77- 13; ’29-’34 
“" BNo 5041 141 1.527 1.167, 7 m New York Central......... aw 257- 8; ’29-'34 
66 100 81,571 103. 6.42¢ 248t,6m N. Y., N. Haven & Hartford 133- 6; ’29-'34 
38 No 8,603 27 1.04 1.138 North American........... 187- 10; ’26-’34 
68 25 6,261 29 1.53 1.608 Pacific Gas & Electric..... 1.50 99- 12; ’27-’34 
8.1 HBNo 15,000 3 0.49+ 0.02,6 m Packard Motors........... - 33- 2; 29-34 
3.0 50 13,168 89 1.43 0.82, 7 m Pennsylvania R. R......... 1 110- 6; ’29-’34 
49 No 5,503 31 nS. > — Wee Public Service of N. J..... 2.40 138-.28; ’27-’34 
44 No 3,820 67 0.77 0.07,6 m Pullman Incorporated...... 3 99- 3; ’27-'34 
.. BENo = 13,131 = ‘Nil 0.10¢ 0.044,6 m Radio Corporation......... 115- 3; ’29-’34 
67 ] -ial Na 0.0174 0.394 Remington Rand Inc....... - 58- 1; °27-34 
657% 10 9,000 15 Sh --! '~ aakimatte Reynolds Tobacco “B”..... 3 66- 27; ’29-’34 
No 47955 39 2.35” 3.13” Sears, Roebuck............ 0.75 198- 10; ’27-'34 
34M 5 31,154 20 ae Socony-Vacuum .......... 0.60 21- 5; ’31-’34 
" BNo 746 32 RS ates South Porto Rico Sugar... 2 49- 4; ’27-'34 
i 23 3,184 25 1.18 0.88,6 m Southern Cal. Edison...... 1.50 92- 10; ’27-’34 
1? 100 3,772 193 0.11 0.807, 7 m Southern Pacific........... 7 158- 6; ’29-’34 
“M100 1,298 163 4.467 3.744, 7m Southern Railway .......... .. 165- 2; ’28-34 
33 No 12,645 4 1.06 0.44,6 m Standard Brands........... 1 89- 8; ’26-'34 
3 No 2,162 56 a Standard Gas & Electric....  .. 244- 3; ’29-34 
30 No 13,103 43 1.41 0.81,6 m Standard Oil of California.. 1 82- 15; ’26-’34 
31 2 25,856 44 Ee Standard Oil of New Jersey 1.25a 85- 19; ’29-'34 
48 10 =—-1,751 17 4.79 2.70,6 m_ Sterling Products ......... 3.80 67- 46; °33-’34 
; 5 1,247 9 0.46 0.82,6 m Stewart-Warner .......... 77- 2; ’29-34 
23 9350 35 ees, |. oes Texas Corporation......... 1 75- 9; ’26-'34 
No 3,840 15 1.81 0.90,6 m Texas Gulf Sulphur....... 2 85- 12; ’26-'34 
No 2,412 17 1.45 1.88,6 m Timken Roller Bearing.... 1.25a 139- 8; ’29-’34 
No 23,622 6 Se Transamerica ............. 0.30 67- 2; ’29-’34 
39 No 666 29 3.62 2.06,6 m  Underwood-Elliott Fisher .. 2 182- 7; ’28-'34 
gimmNo 9,001 25 2.28 1.19,6 m Union Carbide & Carbon... 1.60 140- 16; ’29-'34 
28mm 25 06=— «4,386 = 28 0.66 0.67,6 m Union Oil of California.... 1 58- 8; ’28-’34 
ry 100 2,223 199 6.63 0.66,6m Union Pacific............. 6 298- 27; ’29-'34 
40 5 2,087 7 0.017, 4m 0.12,6m United Aircraft........... 162- 7; ’29-’34* 
| : No 14.530 32 0.17 0.04,6 m United Corporation........ 76- 2; ’29-'34 
.  MBNo 2,925 55 4.15 1.57,6 m United Fruit............... 3 159- 10; ’26-’34 
No 23,252 11 1.19 1.128 United Gas Improvement... 1 60- 9; ’29-’34 
; .. [go 391 33 4.04 0.70,6m_ Uz. S. Industrial Alcohol... 2 244- 13; ’28-’34 
23 HNO 397 9 8.647" 2581,9m U. S. Leather............. os 5l- 1; ’28-’34 
| 5920 600 36 0.30 0.25,6m U.S. Pipe & Foundry..... 0.50 56- 6; ’28-’34 
) 44 BNO 837 20 0.557 0.244,6 m U.S. Realty & Improve.... .. 120- 2; ’29-’34 
5 siMmNo = 1,464 10 3.157 Be Ome TD, S. Bs occ casccces: - 65- 1; ’29-'34 
4 20m 50 529 78 8.35 3.22,5m U.S. Smelting, R.& M.... 6a 141- 10; ’32-’34 
3 55 8,703 173 5.397 . Fee Sf iA 262- 21; ’29-'34 
5 1,045 195 2.15 1.82,6 m Western Union............ Yr 272- 12: °28-'34 
3,172 16 0.21 0.03+, 6 m Westinghouse Air Brake... 0.50 68- 9; ’27-'34 
0 2,582 66 0.04+ 2.35, 6 m Westinghouse Electric...... 0.50 293- 16; ’28-’34 
7 9,750 18 ES ates Woolworth, F. W......... 2.40 104- 22; ’29-’34 
March 5 ‘Deficit. *Including prices on old stock. (a) Partly extra. (b) Year ended January 31. (c) Year ended February 28. 
oy oil ASS ril 30. (f) Year ended May 31. (g) Year ended June 30. (j) Year ended August 31. 




















‘hous. Book 


Earns 


ear ended November 30. 
ated. (t) Plus 1 per cent. in stock. (u) Plus 2 per cent. in stock. 


q) Before charges for depletion. 
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Prices 1935 Approx. Yield 
High Low Prices % 


813%4- 73% 
5Y%4- 2% 
13%- 6% 


23%- 8% 
187 -149%4 
60%4- 34% 
315%- 22% 
12%- 5% 


77%4- 38% 
18%- 10% 
26%- 13% 
27%4- 19% 
324%- 22% 


122 - 93% 
45%4- 31% 
415%- 33 

26%- 18% 


1271%4- 90% 
284%- 185% 
51%- 30% 
ial = 


3734- 2134 


19Y%- 11 

3314- 22% 
18%- 13% 
17%4- 12% 
31%- 23% 
14%- 4% 
71%4- 40% 
27%- 12% 
8Y%4- 2% 
27%- 9 


2834- 13% 


52%- 34 
8%- 4 
12%- 7 
57 - 43% 
61%- 31 
1534- 105% 
2834- 20 
23%- 105% 
21%4- 12% 
16%4- 5% 
19%- 12% 
9%- 1% 
38%- 2734 
5014- 3534 
67%- 5834 
135%- 6% 


23%4- 16% 
36%4- 2834 
5374- 28% 
8%- 4% 


6914- 5334 


4834- 27% 


52%- 20% 
28%%- 18 
80%4- 32% 
65%4- 51 
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13 
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179 
56 
31 
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(d) Year ended March 31. 
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(k) Year ended September 30. (mn) Year ended 


(r) Company reported in receivership or reorganization. (s) Partly esti- 
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Market Confirms 


Waldo Young's 
Judement 


Security Price Changes Already 
Have Given Indisputable Evi- 
dence of the Wisdom of the 
Advice and Recommendations 
Given in Their Mid-Week Let- 
ter Service by: 


WALDO YOUNG 

G6. D. McKEEVER 

OLD TIMER and 
CONRAD ALEXANDER 


Less than two months ago the New 
York Daily Investment News in- 
augurated its Mid-Week Letter 
Service under the direction of four 
nationally known security experts. 
And now subscribers for this ser- 
vice have had an opportunity to 
test the Mid-Week Letter, and it 
has proven most profitable, as 
evidenced by the letters of ap- 
preciation received daily. 


This new market guide is planned 
for investors interested in medium 
and longer investment situations. 
Its purpose is to provide an ad- 
visory and economic background 
for those wise investors who wish 
to be thoroughly informed on the 
business, industrial and political 
factors that tend to influence the 
trend of stock market prices. 


The Mid-Week Letter is written by 
Waldo Young, with the assistance 
of Old Timer, G. D. McKeever 
and Conrad Alexander. No stress 
need be laid on the calibre of these 
four men. In their specialties each 
man is acknowledged the equal of 
any. As a group, we believe, they 
are unequalled. 


The weekly market letter is mailed 
each Wednesday night under first- 
class postage. And the price for 
this service is extremely low. The 
rates are as follows: 


$3.00 for 4 Letters 
(1 each week for 4 weeks) 
7.50 for 12 Letters 
(1 each week for 12 weeks) 
13.50 for 24 Letters 
(1 each week for 24 weeks) 
24.00 for 52 Letters 
(1 each week for 52 weeks) 
If air mail delivery is desired 
add 25c.' for each four-week 
period of your subscription. 


The additional opportunities made 
available to you through Waldo 
Young’s Mid-Week Letter Service 
will give you added assurance of 
profit and prove the cheapest in- 
vestment insurance you can carry. 


Mail your order today and you 
will receive Waldo Young’s next 
Wednesday’s Mid-Week Letter. 
Use the coupon below—now. 


Subscription Department, 
New York Daily Investment News, 
75 West Street, New York, N. Y. 


Enter my subscription for your new 
Mid-Week Letter Service fo: 

weeks, for which you will find enclosed 
the sum of 


First.| High.| Low. j rast! | Ghee ly wid | roy “Bales, 
| _ 4554) 49 
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What's Ahead 
for Long-Term 
Bond Prices? 


EDWARD L. BARNES 


HE problem of investing to ob- 
tain adequate income and a high 
degree of safety is greater to-day 
than at any other time in recent years. 
The bond market has been moving 
forward on a broad front until prime, 
long-term obligations are quoted on 
a 234 to 3% per cent. basis. Short- 
term paper—five years or less—is in 
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TREND OF MONEY RATES 


(4-6 Months Commercial Paper) 


keen demand at much lower yields 
(see chart). 

Under these conditions what should 
the average investor do about high- 
grade, long-term corporate bonds? 

The bond market should hold no 
terrors for the man who is intent 
upon getting a better income than 
he can obtain elsewhere with safety 
and liquidity. Even though prices are 
excessively high in the short-term 
section and sky high in choice long- 


term obligations, it is ‘nevertheless 
questionable that it will be to his best 
interests to remain entirely aloof 
from the market. The table on this 
page lists a few representative, high- 
grade, long-term bonds. For buyers 
who want safety first, these bonds 
qualify. 

But the question uppermost in the 
minds of many investors is whether 
to buy at all, rather than what to 
buy. And a cautious attitude is sug- 
gested. Institutional investors have 
little choice in the matter ; some large 
buyers are concentrating on short- 
term obligations, feeling that the 
yields offered by long-term bonds 
are inadequate and that in the long 
run yields on high-grade bonds must 
increase (and thus, that prices must 
recede). They reason that never be- 
fore in modern history have money 
rates been as low as they are now; 
that with call money at % of one 
per cent. and time money virtually 
as cheap, interest rates must have 
touched bottom and the only direc- 
tion they can move from now on 
is up. When that occurs, the extraor- 
dinarily low yields on bonds will be 
snuffed out, and bond prices will 
drop. 

The average yield on a selected 
group of highest-grade corporate 
bonds is only 3.5 per cent., which 
is lower than in 1929 and compares 
with 5.7 per cent. in 1932. Refund- 
ing is the order of the day. The 
Government has completed a huge 
conversion operation and corpora- 
tions are following suit in a mad rush 
to take advantage of ideal money- 
market conditions. Corporate bor- 
rowers in position to refinance high- 
cost debt with lower-interest bonds 
are saving many millions of dollars 
in the aggregate, with consequent 
loss of revenue to the bond buyer. 

The conclusion is almost forced 
on the student of bond-price fluctu- 
ations that strictly high-grade bonds 
cannot advance much, if any, from 
prevailing heights. But it is by no 
means clear that any reasonably early 
opportunity will be offered to invest 
in long terms at significantly lower 
levels than are now quoted. In fact, 








HIGH GRADE NON-CALLABLE LONG TERM BONDS 


Company 
Syracuse Lighting Co. 5s....1951 
Brooklyn Union Gas 5s 
Westchester Lighting 5s 


Southern New England 
Tel. Ist 5s 


Kings County Elec. Light 
& Power 6s 


Con. Gas of Baltimore 414s. .1954 


* Millions of dollars. 


Maturity 


7 Current return, 


Charges 


Approx. Outstand- Maturity Times 


Price ing (*) 
118 $2.5 3.5% 
120 14.7 24 
119 8.6 3.2 


Yield Earned 
1.88 
2.21 


2.58 
121 1.0 2.9 3.29 


154 5.2 3.87 
120 . 61 2.9 
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most of the evidence points to main- 
tenance of comparatively high prices 
and low yields for a protracted in- 
terval. 

Of major importance in this evi- 
dence is the dearth of new capital 
fotations. Probably 75 per cent. of 
all the financing that will be accom- 
plished this year will represent re- 
funding. Capital is being driven into 
low-coupon issues whether it likes it 
or not. No flood of new issues is 
coming into the market to compete 
with existing securities. The Federal 
Government is requisitioning huge 


amounts of capital, but private bor- . 


rowers are not. 

As long as the Federal Govern- 
ment functions on deficits, the supply- 
and-demand situation in the market 
for Treasury issues will be less fa- 
vorable than that for corporate 
issues. In the first case, an unlimited 
supply ; in the second, a small supply 
and a large demand. In fact, a 
“scarcity value” attaches to prime 
corporate bonds, and their technical 
position may be described as excel- 
lent for the time being, or ‘for at 
least as long as Governments are well 
enough sustained to offer no unusual 
price competition. 


Why Bond Prices Are High 


Another factor foreshadowing sus- 
tained high bond prices is the exist- 
ence of extraordinarily large bank 
reserves ; an unusually small demand 
for commercial loans; and an un- 
questioned ability on the part of the 
banking system to finance a marked 
further expansion of commercial 
activity, without throwing a strain 
on the money market or necessitat- 
ing an important advance in interest 
rates, 

In addition, the bond buyer can 
derive comfort from the comparative 
stability of commodity prices. Living 
osts are not rising menacingly de- 
spite some of the dire predictions 
ommon when the dollar was deval- 
ed. There is room for a consider- 
able rise in living costs before the 
purchasing power of fixed-income- 
producing securities will have been 
sufficiently reduced in relation to for- 
er so-called normal levels to de- 
and a downward readjustment of 
bond quotations. 

Finally, industrial activity has not 
Ncreased enough, and _ insufficient 
lant capacity is engaged, to denote 
turning point in long-term borrow- 
ng costs by reason of an excessive 
lemand for new capital. 

The long and the short of the 
hole investment situation is that 
ond prices are high, too high to be 
Permanent; but that evidence is lack- 


g - an early change in the price 
evel. 



















































ASSOCIATED GAS AND ELECTRIC SYSTEM 
REGISTERED SECURITY HOLDERS 
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During the first six months of 1935 
the number of owners of registered se- 
curities of the Associated System grew 
from 254,965 to 259,263, a gain of 4,298. 

Associated security holders are found 
in every State, in seven United States 
Possessions, and in 37 foreign countries 
and their dependencies. There are 90,962 
in New York State alone. 


BANKS, CHURCHES, COLLEGES 
INVEST 

The number of institutions and fiduci- 

aries holding Associated investments is 


10,340: 


4,298 
MORE 
INVESTORS in 
ASSOCIATED 
SYSTEM 


Banks and trust companies 916 
Investment trusts 335 
Investment funds 1,580 
Schools and colleges 116 
Churches 170 
Fraternal and benevolent 
organizations 486 
Insurance companies 142 
Fiduciaries 
Individuals 5.641 
Institutions 954 


The great mass of all these Associated 
security holders are people of average 
means, clerks, laborers, salesmen, teach- 
ers, professional people. More than 
120,000 are customers living in areas 
served by operating companies of the 
Associated System. 


> Associated Gas & Electric System 














PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Common Stock Dividend No. 79 


A quarterly cash dividend declared by 
ry mae of Directors on September 11, 
1935, for the three months’ period end- 
_ ing September 30, 1935, equal to 142% 
of its par value, will be paid upon 
Common Capital Stock of this Com- 
pany by check on 15, 1935 
to shareholders of record at the close of 
iness on September 30, 1935. The 
Transfer Books will not be closed. 


D.H. Foote, Secretary-Treasurer. 
San Francisco, California. 














GET MORE BUSINESS 


Use Post-Card Ads! 


You can now illustrate, print and address 
the cards yourself — all on a simple, 
inexpensive little machine called the 


Elliott CARDVERTISER ¢ 


Uncle Sam furnishes the penny postal YS s 
cards. You have no cuts to buy or type to 
set. Businesses of all kinds — retailers, 
wholesalers, manufacturers — are rapidly 


discovering the big results ’ 
from post-card messages sent ) CEG 
to customers and prospects. Be “eae 
Time and money saving, too, oP : 
te 
members. Write now for FREE ff] Pr Sil \| 
demonstration. No obligation, “&& Sie“ 
THE ELLIOTT COMPANY 
149 Albany Street Cambridge, Mass. 
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Stock Market Outlook 
(Continued from page 28) 

I am distinctly optimistic on the 
long-term outlook. 

Men of large affairs are greatly 
encouraged by the revolution in pub- 
lic sentiment against the New Deal 
and further “reforms” calculated to 
impede revival of activity and em- 
ployment. The Rhode Island blow 
has been followed by the decisive re- 
jection by Pennsylvania of Constitu- 
tional revision, a development which 
cannot fail to register at Washington. 

Not only so, but most heavy in- 
dustries are at last exhibiting im- 
provement, following the sustained 
expansion in retail trade. 

Another basic consideration favor- 


ing an upward trend in common 
stocks is the unprecedented super- 
abundance of idle money and the 
long-prevailing rate in Wall Street 
of % of 1 per cent. a year for both 
call and time loans. 

Moreover, stocks are largely 
owned to-day by investors, not by 
out-and-in speculators. Consequent- 
ly announcements of better dividend 
disbursements, which have become 
increasingly frequent, are potent in 
maintaining investors’ hopefulness. 

Another factor: Mounting govern- 
ment deficits make for inflation. 
Therefore, there is increasing induce- 
ment to prefer equity stocks to gilt- 
edged bonds now yielding subnormal 
income. 

In three words: I Am BULLISH. 
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They'll have to live! 


lf the man who works for 
you dies, his family will still 
need a livelihood. 


GROUP 
INSURANCE 


furnishes ready means in 
the most sure and orderly 
way yet devised. 
To Employers: 
Get our suggestions. 


THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 
HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, N. J. 


























Electric Bond 


and 


Share Company 


Two Rector Street 


New York 














Are Stocks a Buy 
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Now? 
Write for this 
report—gratis 


Babson’s 
Reports 


and the famous 
BABSONCHART 








Div. 85-1, Babson Park, Mass. ——. 
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News of 
the Motor World 


NORMAN G. SHIDLE 


Machine Tools Top Car-Makers 


Headed by K. T. Keller, Chrysler’s 
production-trained president, and W. 
S. Knudsen, executive vice-president 
of General Motors who also rose 
through manufacturing channels, 
hordes of automobile men studied 
every detail of the National Machine 
. Tool Show in Cleveland last week. 

Though generally conceded to be 
leaders in utilization of the latest in 
modern machinery, even the most 
knowing of the automobile production 
men found scores of tools and meth- 
ods which were new to them; which 
stimulated fresh ideas about how to 
build future cars better and cheaper. 

More than one of them was ready 
to admit that the machine-tool build- 
ers—usually thought of as conserva- 
tive—have at this time exceeded in 
novelty and aggressiveness of design 
anything the fast-moving automobile 
industry has done on any broad scale 
in its own field in recent years. Many 
top executives who visited the big 
tool show on its opening days re- 
turned home to order their subordi- 
nates to go to Cleveland to study the 
new machines—which accounts for 
the high automotive attendance and 
which will account for many future 
improvements in already highly effi- 
cient automotive production methods. 
“Our hats are off to the machine-tool 
industry for the great job they have 
done,” one important automobile ex- 
ecutive enthused after returning to 
Detroit. 


Read and See 


Factory wheels are beginning to 
hum fast again as October begins. 
As this is written from Detroit, com- 
pletion of new-model designs is wide- 
spread and production lines are being- 
put into operation turning out 1936 
models. 

Most factories will have stocks in 
dealers’ hands before public an- 
nouncements are made, so that own- 
ers will be able to see the new cars 
in their home towns as soon as they 
read about them in the advertise- 
ments. 

The opening of the New York au- 
tomobile show on November 2 will 





mark the first complete public show- 
ing of all the 1936 offerings. 


Buick First in Line 


Made public on Sept. 28, Buick 
leads the new-model-announcemen; 
procession. With price reductions 
ranging from $40 to $385, Buick 
goes into competition in lower-priced 
brackets than ever before. Four series 
of cars are offered as heretofore, spe- 
cial names—Special, Century, Road- 
master and Limited—having been 
added to the numerical designations— 
40, 60, 80 and 90—previously used to 
identify the models. 

Marked changes in appearance have 
been made, the radiators being high 
and wedge-shaped in design with cast- 
iron chromium grilles. Fenders are 
streamlined and attached to a flat run- 
ning board. 

Hydraulic brakes have been 
adopted and aluminum pistons, sub- 
jected to an anodic treatment to bring 
about greater hardness, comprise an 
additional feature of importance. 
Knee-action springing is continued, 
improvements in its construction be- 
ing incorporated. 

Production of 135,000 of these new 
Buicks in 1936 as compared to a 
probable 85,000 to 90,000 for 1935 
is predicted by President Harlow H. 
Curtice. 


Studebaker Opens New Plant 


Studebaker expansion is indicated 
by announcement that this company 
is about to open an assembly plant at 
Los Angeles, Calif., production being 
scheduled to start there about No 
vember 1. 

A saving in freight rates is the ob- 
jective of this move, since the rates 
charged for shipping assembled cars 
are higher than those for shipping 
component parts. This has also been 
the reason why other automobil 
manufacturers have established as 
sembly operations at Pacific Coast 
points. 


Along the News Highway 


Autocar Company, one of the old: 
est motor-vehicle manufacturers 1 
the country, has just added to its wid 
line of trucks a series of four-whed 
drive models of three, four and six 
ton rating . . Edward G. Budi 
Manufacturing Company, Philadd 
phia body builder, has received a larg 
order for automobile dies and stamp 
ings from Soviet Russia. . . . Fit 
million automobile tires are rebut 
and retreaded each year now—FE. 
Holt, Department of Commerce. . . 
Ralph R. Teetor, engineering chief 0 
Perfect Circle piston ring organi 
tion, has been nominated to be pres 
dent of the Society of Automoti 
Engineers in 1936. 
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“Let’s JUNK of@AWau eles 





ACCOMINSMENCOMAY boi us (0) BySuae 


* Refers to all obsolete accounting...hand or machine method 


IST this among the Big Inconsisten- 
cies of Business...the organiza- 
tion that insists upon the most modern 
equipment in its factory and yet in the 
Accounting Department with all its 
vital financial records is content to use 
Antique Accounting Methods.* 

a Lod wt 
Underwood Elliott Fisher makes ac- 
counting machines...three types of 
machines... with a wide variety of 
models in each. Not only makes the 
machines but maintains a nation-wide 
organization to help business use them 
eficiently. This cooperation is yours 
just for the asking. 

Underwood Elliott Fisher Account- 
ing Machines are taking the old buga- 





elimi- 
-getting statements 


boo out of the daily balance... 
nating costly errors.. 
into the mails on time and boosting 
collections. Many organizations em- 
ploy these machines in maintaining ac- 
curate stock records, in handling Bills 
Payable and for payroll distribution. 


UNDERWOOD ELviott FIsHer 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Speeds the World’s Business 


*t .2n the factory we lead the 
industry in machine equipment 
...2n the office we trail!” 













<Elliott Fisher Model, Underwood Elliott Fisher Accounting 


Machine. One of three distinct types, with a wide variety 
of models in each. Every Underwood Elliott Fisher Machine 
is backed by nation-wide, company-owned service facilities. 


Underwood Elliott Fisher se//s account- 
ing machines. Underwood Elliott 
Fisher gives a complete machine ac- 
counting service. Why not allow a Rep- 
resentative to call and, without obli- 
gation, give you complete information. 


Accounting Machine Division 
UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 
Accounting Machines 
Typewriters... Adding Machines 
Carbon Paper, Ribbons and other Supplies 
342 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 

Sales and Service Everywhere 


Accounting Machine Division 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 
342 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 


Please tell me more about 
Underwood Elliott Fisher 
Machine Accounting. 


Name. 





Address 





FM 10-15-35 
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